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THE FATE OF FOLLY. 



CHAPTER I. 



Swiftly flows the current of time ; ever swifter 
and swifter, though the young are so intent on 
the future, that all speed appears slow to them, 
which hurries it into the past. They look to: 
the years before them, and they seem to have no 
end; they contemplate the past, and it has no 
beginning! Life, therefore, is eternity to the 
young. Yet swiftly flows the current of time ; 
ever swifter and swifter, leaving all things it 
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passes to be lost in the gulf of oblivion; and 
men still struggle for wealth, though they sink 
before they grasp its enjoyment; they toil for 
power and reputation, though life flies too fast 
for fame to overtake them before they die. Yet 
the current of time pursues its way, and the 
wealth, and the power, and the fame, are alike 
forgotten. 

But though youth, unconscious of the short- 
ness of life, may lay undue value on its pleasures, 
yet it is ever ready to deride old age, when it 
grasps at their shadow, and strives to delude 
itself with hope, when there is no hope, for 
nothing returns as it has been on the face of 
the earth. As the morning and the evening are 
different, so are youth and age ; and though the 
sun rises again after its setting, it is the light of 
another day. 

But Sir Charles Saville was for ever seeking 
to recall the morning and the noon he had left 
behind, instead of looking forward, as best be- 
seemeth age, to a second morning and the glory 
of a new day. 
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For this reason, though the proud old man 
exacted the appearance of respect from all, it 
was but a mockery he obtained. And very 
numerous are such hypocrisies, with which men, 
from the force of habit, from silly fear, or for 
their interest, seek to veil the short comings and 
the vanities, and the impostures of this sordid 
age; pretending blindness when they are not 
blind, and affecting to respect the humbugs they 
despise. 

Sir Charles had been taught by abject flattery 
to believe that he was a wonderfully young man 
for his years, yet this only rendered him ridicu- 
lous, even in his own household, and to none 
more so than to Miss Dillon. 

But it by no means lessened her desire to 
become his wife, and in defiance of her mother 
and brother, she resolved to secure her conquest 
as soon as possible. 

The scene about Saville's picture had turned 
out wonderfully favourable to her schemes. 
Half an hour after she had retired to her room, 
her maid brought her a scented billet-doux from 
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the Baronet, most tenderly requesting her to 
join him in the Laurel Avenue, one of the most 
secluded walks in the garden. To this she re- 
plied by the brief words, 4 ' I will come," written 
in tremulous characters, upon pink paper. She 
then immediately began arranging her dress with 
the most studied negligence. 

And yet she laughed at herself as she did so; 
she knew it was totally unnecessary, for the old 
fool was already her slave. She felt certain that 
she was going out to receive from the man whom 
she meant to accept as her husband the full as- 
surance that she would shortly be made Lady 
Saville, and as she repeated the title over and 
over again, each time her spirits rose the higher, 
and her self esteem was wonderfully increased. 

Abundance of money, court balls, and finery, 
next flitted across her imagination; nay, they 
filled it entirely, for no thought of the duties she 
was about to take upon her as a wife found any 
place amongst such brilliant p: antoms. The 
image of Sir Charles Saville as her bridegroom 
was the last which arose to her mind, and she 
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banished it as rapidly as possible. She con- 
sidered that however disagreeable he might be, 
she should, when mistress of Cleve Court, have 
ample means of consolation in her power for the 
unavoidable evil of an old husband. 

Elated by the anticipated success of her in- 
trigues and her ambition, Lorry went down to 
the Laurel Avenue without the slightest touch 
of remorse, of nervous apprehension or maiden 
modesty. 

Yet, as she descended the steps of the terrace^ 
the remembrance crossed her mind of another 
assignation she had kept, long years before, in 
that same Avenue ! The man to whom her girlish 
heart had first been given, the only man for 
whom she had ever felt anything resembling 
love, yet whom, for the gratification of her in- 
satiable vanity, she had deceived and lost, she 
had long believed in the grave ! Yet, only the 
night before, he had appeared to rise living 
before her; and though she now thought that 
the vision had been a delusion, it had left a 
strange impression on her mind, which the place 
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recalled, and two figures seemed to arise before 
her for a moment, as if seen in a magic mirror. 
One, bright and joyous, loving and beloved, as 
she was, when she first knew Saville ; the other, 
vain, callous, and practised in deceit, selling her-* 
self for heartless ambition, to the old father of 
her former lover ! 

She shrank from the spectacle, and for a 
moment keenly felt her degradation. The 
magnitude of her loss made her shudder, but 
her anguish passed; what she had cast away 
could never be regained, the misery she had in- 
flicted on Saville by her levity and her jealous 
revenge could never be repaired, and she was 
determined that admiration should compensate 
for the want of love. 

The Baronet was eagerly awaiting her ap- 
proach, whilst indulging in a delightful dream of 
reciprocal affection, and no sooner caught a 
glimpse of her dress between the shrubs than he 
hastened forward to meet her. 

With tender gallantry he took her hand, and 
drew her arm through his, as he proceeded to 
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make a formal declaration of his passion, and 
with a good deal of ceremony concluded by an 
offer of his hand. 

Lorry looked down, as was proper, though she 
could not contrive to blush ; and though she felt 
more than once exceedingly inclined to laugh, 
she played her part so prettily, that the Baronet 
was in raptures. 

Many tender things were said on both sides as 
they walked in the Laurel Avenue, and Lorry 
was getting very weary of her lover's compli- 
ments, when, to her great relief, Ned Cranbourne 
suddenly made his appearance. 

The little man, who was heated and fatigued 
by a long walk, and tormented by the mission 
he had undertaken, was half bewildered when he 
thus found himself unexpectedly in the presence 
of the person who had for some time previously 
entirely occupied his thoughts. He nevertheless 
saw at a glance that Miss Dillon's hand lay in 
that of Sir Charles, though hastily withdrawn at 
his approach, and the tender glances exchanged 
between the Baronet and his fair companion 
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convinced him that they were now engaged 
lovers. 

He feared that the letter which he more than 
once turned over in his pocket would arrive too 
late at its destination to produce any of the 
favourable results he had anticipated from it, 
though it might make a monstrous deal of 
mischief. 

Whilst Ned bowed and simpered to Sir 
Charles, he felt a vague uneasiness lest the 
Baronet should divine the contents of the mis- 
sive he bore, and, making a thousand apologies 
for his unintentional intrusion, he was about to 
hurry away. But Sir Charles, unable to re- 
strain the expression of his gratified vanity and 
satisfaction, solemnly took Lorry by the hand, 
as she stood beside him, in well acted confusion, 
and said pompously : 

" Mr. Cranbourne, you are my oldest friend, 
you merit, therefore, to be the first made ac- 
quainted with my happiness. I am the most 
fortunate of men, for in this lady, with whose 
perfections you are well acquainted, I have the 
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honour of presenting to you my affianced bride 
— the future Lady Saville of Cleve Court !" 

Ned Cranbourne looked as solemn, yet as 
smiling, as he well could. His great teeth were 
remarkably prominent, as he muttered some- 
thing in which happiness, envy, and universal 
satisfaction were jumbled confusedly together. 

" Am I at liberty to communicate this most 
gratifying piece of intelligence ?" were the first 
words distinctly audible. 

*' I shall feel obliged by your doing so," was 
the Baronet's reply. 

41 Oh, not immediately, my dear Sir Charles, ,, 
whispered Lorry- " You must give me a little 
time; I am so confused, so agitated, so over- 
come by my happiness. I am not equal to bear 
the congratulations which will pour from all 
sides." 

u You must look to me for support in all these 
little trials," said the Baronet, with gallant 
tenderness; and Cranbourne, finding that no 
further notice was taken of him, glided off to 
get ready for dinner. 
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Once in the solitude of his own room, he began 
to consider what course he was to pursue about 
the letter. There was a large party to dine at 
Cleve that day, and Lorry, by the Baronet's 
desire, made a splendid toilet. White lace 
over white satin flowed about her majestic 
figure in mazy and graceful folds. The marble 
tints of her beautiful neck were enhanced by the 
gauze which shaded, without concealing its soft- 
ness, and her full yet graceful form was displayed 
to the greatest advantage by the sweeping folds 
of her fashionable attire. 

When, by Sir Charles's request, she met him 
on the great staircase, to be conducted to her 
mother's dressing-room, he was perfectly dazzled 
by her beauty, and not a doubt as to the pro- 
priety of his choice ever flashed across his mind, 
as he led his bride elect to Mrs. Dillon, who was 
anxiously awaiting him. 

To the last moment this silly woman supposed 
that Sir Charles had requested this interview in 
order to make the declaration she so much longed 
to hear, and she too had adorned her person for 
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the occasion with not less care than her daughter 
had bestowed on the task. 

Having once been a pretty woman, her labours 
were not totally unsuccessful. With that strange 
compound of soot and wax, with which old 
bachelors stiffen their moustacbios, she had 
given her hair a glossy darkness, which it would 
have been very dangerous to touch, and a slight 
wash of some liquid rose colour on her cheeks 
and lips, made her skin and her false teeth look 
unusually white. She was too wise to affect to 
look like a girl, so she wore a sweet little cap, and 
a gauze scarf, as light as gossamer, was gathered 
like a cloud around her neck, softening the 
outline of her face, into a delicate back ground, 
and concealing in a kind of mist, the fatal 
wrinkles which time will draw beneath the chin 
of the prettiest woman in the world. 

The image was perfect in its kind, and Mrs. 
Dillon's consciousness of success enhanced her 
charms, when Sir Charles softly tapped at her 
door. 

But no sooner was it opened, and Lorry in all 
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her splendour, leaning on the arm of the 
Baronet, stood before her, than she at once com- 
prehended her cruel destiny. Overcome by 
surprise and mortification, she was unable, like 
her daughter, to conceal her feelings, and uttering 
a faint cry, she sunk back on a sofa, and covered 
her face with her embroidered handkerchief, 
whilst she sobbed aloud. 

u Mrs. Dillon, my dear madam, compose 
yourself said Sir Charles, who was greatly 
puzzled by this reception. 

" I understand it all," murmured the lady, 
44 My dear mother, the joyful surprise is too 
much for you," said Lorry tenderly, approaching 
her mamma, though taking the greatest care not 
to derange her dress. 44 1 fear we have been too 
abrupt, but Sir Charles was anxious to inform 
you of our engagement as soon as possible, and 
to put an end to your anxiety on my account, 
by assuring you that he has made your daughter 
the happiest of women." 

" And myself the happiest and proudest of 
men," said the Baronet, " since I have secured 
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such a treasure as your lovely (laughter, my 
dear Madam, to be the partner of my future 
life. I presume that we are certain of your ap- 
probation ?" 

Had Mrs. Dillon given way to her feelings, 
she would have poured out a volley of abuse on 
both bride and bridegroom, but whilst her face 
was covered by her handkerchief, and these fine 
speeches were being uttered, she had time to re- 
cover her reason, and to give some consideration 
to her own interest. We will not say how great 
an influence the remembrance of iced champagne 
and thick cream to her coffee had in subduing 
her rage, but certain it is, that at the end of Sir 
Charles's harangue she uncovered her tearful 
eyes, and in the sweetest and most fascinating 
manner held out her jeweled fingers to her 
future son-in-law, and as he pressed them to his 
lips, murmured a soft speech about overwhelming 
happiness, as if she was the most amiable woman 
in the world. 

Lorry saw the deceit, but she cared nothing 
about it, for she had won the game, so she bent 
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down and kissed her dear mamma, who, though 
she could have boxed her daughter's ears, re- 
turned the salute, or pretended to do so, for 
Lorry knew as well as she did, that it was better 
to avoid coming in contact with her rosy lips. 

Mrs. Dillon had by this time completely re- 
covered her presence of mind, and fully ap- 
preciating all the advantages attending her 
continued residence at Cleve Court, she acted 
the part of an affectionate mother to perfection, 
and fully convinced Sir Charles of her extreme 
delight at the prospect of calling him her son- 
in-law, though the very word was detestable to 
her ears, she having designed to make a much 
nearer alliance with the old gentleman. Even 
Lorry thought, as she looked at the two elderly 
votaries of social vanity, that if Sir Charles had 
taken her mother instead of herself, the match 
would have been much more suitable. But she 
saw the ridicule of their respective positions 
without feeling their sadness, and elate with the 
sense of triumph and of beauty, she descended 
to the drawing-room, leaning on the arm of her 
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future husband, and followed by her mortified 
and obsequious mother. 

Miss Saville, Mr. Dillon, Lieutenant Blake, 
about half-a-dozen guests from the neighbour- 
hood, and several officers were already there. 
The surprise of all at the triumphant entry of 
their host and Miss Dillon was extreme, and was 
increased when Sir Charles presented Lorry to 
Emma and the other ladies present as his in- 
tended wife. Congratulations were of course 
uttered on all sides. The gentlemen crowded 
round Miss Dillon, whom, now she was engaged, 
they thought handsomer than ever, and all were 
loud in their compliments, except the unfortunate 
Lieutenant Blake, with whom she had had a 
desperate flirtation only that morning. 

He, poor fellow! kept aloof, looking the very 
picture of despair. But as Lorry was led off 
to the dinner table, she contrived to throw him 
u charming glance, which was repeated more 
than once during the evening, and which flattered, 
if it could not console him. 

Even Dillon appeared to be satisfied. He 
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sat next Emma at dinner, and paid her more 
devoted attention than ever, for even his sister's 
engagement had not destroyed his hopes of Miss 
Saville's being eventually made Sir Charles's 
heir. Miss Saville was so happy, in consequence 
of her reconciliation and engagement to Yaughan 
that she was scarcely conscious of the extreme 
devotion of his manner, but ever mindful of the 
interests of little Harry and his father, she felt 
a keen anxiety whenever her eyes rested on 
Lorry and her uncle. 

They were both smiling and apparently happy, 
as if they had attained the summit of their 
wishes ; yet she knew that all this was mere de- 
lusion, and were they made aware of the exist- 
ence of Captain Saville and his son, that the 
charm would be dissolved in an instant. 

Dillon watched Emma's grave looks, but he 
did not understand her thoughts, and believed 
that she was uneasy at the prospect of being 
supplanted in her uncle's favour and deprived of 
her inheritance. Men are very apt to judge the 
thoughts of others by their own. 
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• 

" It appears a delightful thing to he engaged/' 
he whispered in her ear, " will it be for ever im- 
possible to persuade you to follow so admirable 
an example ?" 

** I have not yet decided as to the merits of 
the case," was Emma's quiet reply. 

* I hope you will not remain in doubt till I 
have reached Sir Charles's age," was the lawyer's 
whispered rejoinder, " for then perhaps a wed- 
ding might never follow an engagement." 

" Tou speak in riddles, Mr. Dillon," answered 
the girl, turning her large eyes full upon his face 
with quiet disdain. 

She fancied that she detected a peculiar mean- 
ing round the corners of his thin, smiling 
Kjis, though his eyes were concealed by his spec- 
tacles. 

. U I am no soothsayer," he replied, "and yet 
there are omens from which I venture to draw 
conclusions. What do you think of that young 
gentleman at the lower end of the table?" 

Emma looked where the unfortunate Lieu- 
tenant Blake was sitting with open mouth and 
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eyes, staring fixedly at Lorry, by whose brilliant 
beauty, as she laughed and talked and received 
compliments, he appeared perfectly dazzled and 
bewildered. 

44 He looks rather unhappy, certainly," was 
Emma's only reply. 

44 He has been jilted by my charming sister, 
and has not yet recovered his surprise," rejoined 
Dillon, " she is perfectly incorrigible/' 

Then suddenly changing the subject, he exer- 
ted his utmost powers of pleasing during the 
remainder of the dinner, though he forbore 
making love decidedly, as he saw that he 
gained nothing by a style of conversation which 
Miss Saville evidently disliked and shrank from. 

He hoped by perseverance to get her gradually 
into his power, and perhaps he might have done 
so, had she been ignorant of his previous history, 
and her affections not already given to Vaughan, 
for girls are too frequently deceived by agreeable 
manners, and flattering attentions, and become 
the wives of deceitful men, who possess not one 
quality to render them happy. 
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Mrs. Dillon all that time suffered keen pangs 
of mortification and disappointment, though she 
smiled with charming composure, and played her 
part with becoming dignity ; but the greatest 
trial she had to undergo was in the drawing 
room, when the ladies, released from all restraint, 
gathered with eager curiosity round Lorry, to 
ask a thousand questions, as to the time of her 
marriage, her wedding clothes, and all those 
little matters connected with a marriage, which 
appear to be with women of every age, the most 
interesting subject of their existence. The re- 
volution is with them of no importance, compared 
to the pattern of a Brussels lace veil, or the 
trimming of a court train, and Miss Dillon, de- 
lighted to be the object of general envy, enlarged 
most eloquently on these topics. 

Her mother could not bear to hear her, and 
pretending a head ache, withdrew to a distant 
sofa with an old maiden lady, to whom weddings 
were always a disagreeable topic. 

Emma, noticed by no one, sat down with a 
book near an open window. But she did not 
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read, and though her eyes were on the page, she 
thought only of Vaughan, and amidst all the 
laughing, and talking, and chattering which was 
going on around her, she heard only the tender 
tones of his voice, repeating again his assurances 
of confidence and affection. When she remem- 
bered her uncle's engagement, and thought of 
little Harry and his father, and her eyes fell on 
the proud, triumphant figure of Lorry Dillon, 
surrounded by her flattering train of female ad* 
mirers, her heart became sad, and she deeply re- 
gretted that her promise to Saville had hitherto 
prevented her disclosing to his father the fact of 
his return. 

Once, when the joyous voices of the company 
were hushed for an instant, she fancied she heard 
cautious footsteps near the window, and then a 
shadow glided over the light which fell from it 
across the walk. She felt anxious and alarmed, 
and silently passed out into the garden through 
the library. 

She had not proceeded many paces across the 
lawn, when she beard the sound of men's voices 
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talking loudly as they came along the terrace 
from the other side of the house. Ned Cran- 
bourne walked the first; he was followed by 
Lieutenant Blake, and all the youthful gentle- 
men of the dinner party, who, having drunk 
sufficient wine, bad left the Baronet and the 
older guests to a further enjoyment of the bottle, 
and sought amusement by coming round the 
garden to surprise the ladies in the drawing- 
room. 

Lorry and her companions quickly joined them 
at the open window, and the officers, protesting 
that they could not catch cold, insisted on their 
coming out to hear the nightingales. 

The windows were nearly two feet above the 
level of the gravel walk, and as there was no 
step, Miss Dillon declared that it was impossible 
to get down. 

" Allow me to assist you !" cried Blake ; u if 
you will give me your hands, you can jump it 
easily." 

Lorry made many pretty objections, but finally 
gave her hands to the Lieutenant, who grasped 
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them very tenderly, and with a little scream she 
jumped almost into his arms. 

A great deal of laughing and romping ensued, 
till all the young ladies were in the garden. 

Sir Charles, in the meantime, was sitting 
very comfortably in the dining room, relating 
anecdotes of his ancestors, and enjoying very 
pleasant anticipations of the future, whilst he 
drank his Madeira rather freely, till he fell into 
a gentle doze, quite unconscious that his affianced 
bride was consoling the disappointment of Lieu- 
tenant Blake in a way he would by no means 
have approved of. 

Had the room where he sat not been remote 
from the garden, the merry peals of laughter 
there must inevitably have aroused the old man 
from his slumbers. Nightingales there were 
none that night to hear, and after overwhelming 
the Lieutenant with reproaches for the deceit he 
had practised to entice them out, the ladies re- 
turned towards the house, and Lorry declared 
that if they had caught cold, the officers should 
pay the doctor's bills. 
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It was wonderful what merry, though not very 
witty things were said by that gay party during 
that half hour's ramble in the dusk, and Lorry's 
engagement to the Baronet added a tenfold charm 
to this brief liberty. 

Though discreet matrons would have thought 
her spirits far too high, and her language far too 
free, such manners have a great charm for some 
men, who consider this unbridled vivacity as the 
result of innocent frankness, more especially 
when combined with indirect flattery to them- 
selves, which Lorry could in her wildest moments 
most adroitly administer. 

Ned Cranbourne, who hovered near her the 
whole time, longed to bring Sir Charles Saville to 
witness what was going on, but he could not ab- 
sent himself. He had only induced Mr. Blake to 
entice Lorry from the house, in hopes of finding 
an opportunity to deliver Mr. Saville's letter 
unobserved, yet he had followed her all round 
the garden without being able to do so, and he 
had not a minute to lose. 

Luckily when they again reached the drawing 
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room window there was some confusion about 
assisting the ladies to mount it, and Miss Dillon 
was left for a moment alone. 

u A friend has charged me to deliver you 
this," whispered Cranbourne immediately in her 
ear, and he partly showed the letter, " be silent 
— quick, and seeret, for it is of vital import- 
ance/' 

Lorry, who in her time had received many 
such missives, gave him a keen, rapid glance, 
put her hand partly behind her so as to receive 
the epistle unseen, and the next moment con- 
cealed it in the folds of her dress. 

Five minutes afterwards the party were all 
drinking tea as usual, and their mirth was much 
abated, when Sir Charles came from the dining* 
room, very stately and very graceful, but looking 
much more stupid about the eyes than he did 
before dinner; it might be drowsiness, or it 
might be Madeira. He was, however, sufficiently 
awake to renew his attentions to Lorry, so 
as to keep all her other admirers at a distance. 

Impatient enough she was under the infliction 
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of his addresses, and she had some difficulty in 
not betraying her annoyance, and smiling in a 
proper manner as she listened to his compliments, 
whilst she was thinking of the mysterious letter, 
and longing to rush upstairs to examine it. 

At length, as ten o'clock struck, and she had 
seen the Baronet, by Ned Cranbourne's assist- 
ance, engaged at a whist table, after the depar- 
ture of some of the guests, she glided from the 
room, desiring her mother to apologize for her 
absence on the plea of a violent headache. 

With the quickness of light she flew up the 
great staircase to her own dressing room, locked 
the door to prevent all interruption, and fully 
expecting to read an offer of marriage from some 
of her numerous admirers, she flung herself into 
an arm chair, and drew forth the letter. It was 
without address. 

She tore it open. 

" Good Heaven ! what do I see?" she exclaimed 
aloud, and sitting erect in her chair, she gazed 
perfectly stupified with astonishment, on the re- 
markable handwriting within it. 
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Her fingers trembled, and her heart throbbed 
violently as she turned over the paper, and saw 
the name of Frank Saville signed at the bottom 
of the last page. She gave a short scream, and 
wildly clasped her hands together. 

Then she remembered the figure she had seen 
in the garden, and which she had previously en- 
deavoured to persuade herself was a deception, 
caused by the moving shadows of the trees, and 
then again she gazed at the letter, at the words 
which no other hand but that of Frank Saville 
could have traced, but she was too agitated to 
decipher them ; and overcome by surprise and a 
feeling almost amounting to terror, she buried 
her face in her handkerchief and wept violently. 

Her previous excitement, and all the various 
emotions of the day, the violence she had done 
her feelings in accepting the Baronet, and affect- 
ing to accept him with delight, had all contri- 
buted to produce such a burst of passion, and 
some time elapsed before she recovered sufficient 
composure to examine the letter, the mere sight 
of which had so violently affected her. 
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" Lorry Dillon," it began, 

" I have escaped your brother's bullet, I have 
survived the wounds of battle, and though, for ray 
future safety, others must still believe me dead, I 
venture, now I am again near you, to confide to 
you the secret of my existence; to you, who pro- 
tested to me, even after our quarrel about Vaughan, 
and my engagement to another, that you would 
remain for ever faithful to our early attach- 
ment. I have your letter yet which I received 
when it was too late to prevent my marriage with 
Lucy Ashley. I have been told since my return 
to England, that you still remain single on my 
account. I have lost and suffered enough in 
this world, to know the value of such true and 
faithful affection. I have seen you, Lorry — I 
have seen you, beautiful as ever, whilst I am 
prematurely old. I return lonely and sorrowful 
to my own land ; but if you ever bore me a 
spark of regard, you will not desert me now. 
You will come to me — you will speak words of 
comfort, you will come and prove to me that I am 
not utterly forgotten by all those who once pro- 
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fessed to love me. Come, Lorry Dillon — I im- 
plore you to come, I will wait for you, as in old 
times, in the laurel avenue, at twelve o'clock to- 
night, when all the household is at rest. Come 
to meet your long absent cousin, 

"Fkank Saville." 

Every word which Lorry read increased her 
amazement, and awakened a wild storm of pas- 
sion in her heart. Times of intense feeling 
which had seemed for ever passed, were at once 
vividly recalled to her, and in an intoxication of 
delight she again read the letter, which seemed 
to bring back to her the joys of early youth. 

She sprang from her seat. She began hastily 
to lay aside the ornaments from her hair, neck, 
and arms, unconscious of their value or their 
beauty, for she was thinking only of Saville! 
Suddenly there were movements in the house. 
Doors were shut, and carriages drove away, and 
looking at her watch she saw she had yet long 
to wait till twelve o'clock, the hour of Saville's 
appointment, arrived. 
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She next went to a looking-glass with an 
anxiety she had never felt till then. Her eyes 
were swollen by weeping, and she rejoiced that 
she should meet Saville by night, lest he should 
discover that she had lost any of her former 
beauty. Though she knew it not, she had indeed 
lost much ; for though the perfect outlines of her 
form and features were even more voluptuous 
than in earlier years, and bore no touch of age, 
the shadows of the altered soul had cast dark- 
ness over them all. The innocence of inex- 
perienced youth had for ever passed away, and 
her whole person expressed in an indescribable 
manner the hardihood of a sophisticated mind. 

Suddenly she recognized the steps of Sir 
Charles Saville retiring to his chamber for the 
night. She started and listened eagerly till his 
door was closed, and then a full sense of her 
position, and her recent engagement burst upon 
her mind, and covering her face with her hands, 
she stood for some minutes, her heart beating 
violently, whilst her mind was distracted by a 
wild struggle of contending passions. 

c 5 
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Lorry had lived during the last year a life 
of such entire and engrossing selfishness that she 
could neither turn to heaven nor to a friend on 
earth for advice, or consolation, or support for 
such an hour of trial. 

She had long allowed her pleasure to be her 
only guide, and now passion and vanity usurped 
the mastery. 

In her eagerness to escape from her bondage 
to the old Baronet, in which her ambition had 
entangled her, she was scarcely conscious of the 
terrible position she was about to place herself 
in, by encouraging the addresses of the son 
whilst she was the promised bride of the father. 

When thought was unpleasant, it was her 
habit not to think ; and when she had recovered 
from the first surprise occasioned by Saville's 
letter, she felt only delight at the prospect of 
her midnight interview, and all the romantic 
excitement she anticipated from such an ad- 
venture. 

This state of mind was probably in some 
measure owing to the effects of certain drops, 
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which she took, as she frequently did, to support 
her spirits under any extraordinary trial, or 
when going into company where she wished to 
be unusually agreeable, never heeding whether 
the contents of this little bottle might not 
prove the ultimate destroyer both of mind and 
body. 

Nor, we grieve to say it, is Lorry Dillon a 
singular example in the present day, of the secret 
use of opium, by women devoted to fashion and 
dissipation. 

She still wore her white dress, though devoid 
of ornaments, and casting a large scarf around her 
and over her raven locks, in Spanish fashion, she 
at length cautiously left her room. As she stole 
along the passage, past Sir Charles Saville's 
door, the thought crossed her mind that his son 
would be much the best match of the two, and 
she exulted at the chance of escaping from a 
marriage with the prosing, tiresome old man, 
and the necessity of calling herself the mother 
of her former lover. 

The great clock in the gate-tower struck 
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twelve as she crossed the hall towards the 
garden door, but she only quickened her steps, 
without listening to the long echoes of the bell, 
as they died away upon the quiet air, any more 
than she hearkened to the heavenly voice of 
conscience when, as she left the house, it whis- 
pered a useless warning that she was treading 
a path which could lead only to destruction and 
woe. 
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CHAPTER II. 



When Emma, with a vague feeling of anxiety 
and curiosity, had quitted the drawing room at 
Cleve Court and passed alone into the gaden, the 
first object she beheld close under the shadow of 
the house, was Eobin Charlton. 

" Miss Saville, dear," he said, in a low voice, 
" you must come with me, down to the Red Cliff 
without delay." 

" Has any new misfortune happened to my 
cousin?" demanded the girl eagerly. 

fi No, no ; I hope all is going on well in that 
quarter," returned the Pedlar; "but poor old 
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Nanny is dying, and she wants to see you once 
more. She loved your father dearly, and I know 
you will not refuse her, poor thing. She has 
some papers she wants to give you," he added, 
after looking cautiously around to be assured 
that no listener was near them in the gloom. 

u Tou astonish me," answered Emma ; a what 
papers can she possibly possess which are of any 
value to me?" 

44 Come and see, my dear," said the old man, 
44 but don't wait till the morning, or the poor 
woman may be dead before then." 

44 Can you come with me?" demanded the 
girl. 

44 To be sure I can; directly, if you please," 
was Bobin's reply. 

44 Can we be back again before the house doors 
are locked for the night?" asked the girl. 

44 That makes little matter," said Robin, and 
he held up a large key ; u this opens the green 
garden door, and you can get in that way at any 
hour, without being observed." 

44 How have you obtained that?" inquired 
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Emma, " it usually hangs in my uncle's dressing 
room." 

"Ned Cranbourne gave it me to carry to 
Captain Saville," answered the Pedlar. 

u Good Heaven ! he surely does not mean to 
surprise his father by appearing unexpectedly 
before him in the night. It might be the death 
of Sir Charles." 

" I don't know what plot there is going on be- 
tween them," rejoined the Pedlar; "I never en- 
quire much into things I don't approve of, but 
there can be no harm in your making use of it, 
and so lose no more time, my dear, for I have 
been waiting about here for you since six 
o'clock." 

" I will be ready in five minutes," said Emma, 
as she turned towards the house, and in less time 
she returned equipped for her walk, and having 
rejoined Robin, they proceeded towards the 
woods. 

" I hear that your foolish uncle has got en- 
gaged to Miss Dillon," said the old man, as they 
proceeded along, " the servants are all drinking 
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their health and laughing at him in the kitchen, 
but I am thinking it will be a long time till they 
go to church, Miss Emma. The bride has just 
gone down the garden with a party of young 
officers, laughing and talking like a stage 
player." 

u No doubt it is a part of the dinner com- 
pany," said Emma, as the sound of laughter at 
no great distance echoed through the gardens. 

" They have been feasting at the Baronet's 
expense," said the old man, "and now they are 
making merry at his expense too, no doubt. 
Oh, Miss Emma, it is better to be poor than to 
have money, just to be made a fool of by every- 
body that can make a profit of you. All this 
company and visiting seems to me to make 
nothing but selfish hypocrites. You may thank 
your father, he brought you up to like simpler 
honester things than are the fashion now a-days." 

" 1 have often wished, since I came to Cleve 
Court, to be back again in my own little cot- 
tage," said the girl, " but I must wait awhile 
yet." 
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41 You will hear some thing to-night that will 
make you independent of them all," said the old 
man ; u but give me your hand, Miss Emma, I 
know the ways here better in the dark than 
you do. We can keep clear of the company 
by going down the west plantation." 

44 It will be terribly dark, Robin," was the 
girl's only reply. 

Her hand was then grasped by the rough 
fingers of the pedlar, and she walked with light 
and rapid footsteps at his side. 

44 1 will strike a light when we get into the 
woods," he said ; 44 1 always have a little lantern 
in my pocket, for these dark hours. But the 
moon rises at eleven, and as there are no clouds 
in the sky, it will be light enough after that, 
when we have to cross the downs." 

On they then went in silence, out of Sir 
Charles's pleasure grounds, down a narrow lane, 
and along a path between the thick high stalks 
of a wheat field. A light west wind was stir- 
ring, and it made a pleasant sound in the dark- 
ness, as it bent down the full ears, which mur- 
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mured as they yielded, and then went merrily 
on, to rustle the leaves of the wood, which the 
pedlar and his companion had next to pass. 

The light of the stars had hitherto been their 
guide, but when these were hidden by the thick 
foliage, Kobin lighted his lantern. 

This, however, threw only a feeble light, over 
the tall grasses and withered leaves, and wild 
brambles, which sometimes almost obstructed 
their path; and as the figures 'of the hale old 
man, in his patched garments, and the fair young 
lady, whom he led along, were visible against 
the deep, dark back ground of the endless forest, 
whose shadows were only broken when a ray 
from the lantern was reflected by thf* stem of 
some old tree, the picture was, indeed, most wild 
and strange. 

Both Emma and the pedlar, were impressed 
by its solemnity, with a feeling of awe. 

" This is one of God's temples, where I can 
worship better than in those which are built 
with hands," said the old man, in a low impres- 
sive voice. " I never was taught much, in my 
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youth, and I had no time for study, when I was 
old enough to earn my daily bread, but it is 
well for the poor, that it requires no book 
learning, to know the ways of God? They are 
spoken by our own consciences, and for them 
who live in the fields, as I have mostly done, 
there are voices in the waters, in the winds, 
and from the plants, which discourse to an 
honest heart of the Lord and his works, and 
have spoken for all eternity. They speak a 
truer language than the tongues of common 
men, and raise our souls to heaven without the 
taint of human ignorance, and human passion. I 
have learnt more when out alone upon the hills, 
or in the woods, than from any of the preachers I 
ever sat under. But I beg your pardon, Miss 
Saville, I have my own ideas on these subjects, 
and perhaps I offend you " 

" There is no fear of that, Kobin, speak on," 
answered Emma gently. 

44 1 seldom, or ever talk of such things," pur- 
sued the pedlar, " for I know that by many in 
the world, people are thought to be great sinners, 
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who do not believe just according to the fixed 
rules established by men, who thought them- 
selves very learned about salvation. I never 
could think by rule in all my life, and never 
could see the good of rules for belief, invented 
by men, except to make other men hypocrites." 

" My father and you sometimes discussed 
these subjects, I believe," said the girl, who had 
listened attentively to the old man's discourse. 

u Yes, Miss, indeed, for the Major was very 
indulgent, and he was of opinion that there was 
much which was called religion in the world, 
which was only self-interest, and one of the trades 
of which there are so many, in this money- get- 
ting, luxurious land. I have seen many people, 
who set a great value upon the doctrines of 
their church, and would not at all like to be 
going through this wood on foot at midnight — 
heaven help them. But here we are at the end 
of it, Miss Emma, and look you there at the 
moon rising out of the sea ; is not that a glorious 
spectacle? worth all the gas lights, in all the 
churches and chapels in the greatest city in the 
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universe. But those who cannot see it, must 
be content with the gas, I suppose, for we all 
want a foretaste of heaven in this weary 
world." 

Emma made no reply, but whilst the pedlar 
was extinguishing his lantern, she gazed with 
admiration on the sky, where the small clouds 
which floated above the rising moon were already 
tipped with silver. The light breeze had died 
away, and the calm and sultry night reminded 
her of those she had passed in a southern climate 
by her father's side. Little disposed to converse 
she yet spoke kindly to the old man from time 
to time, as they pursued their way. 

After crossing another small plantation, al- 
though they were still at some distance from 
Nanny's cottage, they could distinctly see it in 
the moonlight. 

To their astonishment lights gleamed from the 
window and the open door, and lights carried 
by moving figures, whose shadows were distinctly 
visible, flitted about in front of thebuilding, 
and amongst the out-houses adjoining it. 
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44 Can the poor woman be dead ?" inquired 
Emma, suddenly arresting her steps, and turning 
to the pedlar. 

' 4 No, my dear young lady," he said ; u death 
is a very quiet thing in a house, but it is a real 
sin for the custom-house people to come and 
disturb the poor creature again, when she is on 
the very brink of the grave." 

44 Why should they suspect that Captain Saville 
is a smuggler?" asked Emma. 

u Because Nanny's brother was the commander 
of a smuggling vessel, and every body in the 
village believed your cousin to be Nanny's 
nephew, who landed a cargo of tobacco and tea 
at the mouth of the river about six weeks ago. 
And that Ned Cranbourne told Sir Charles all 
this, so officers were sent to search the house, 
and with a warrant to arrest any suspicious per- 
sons there or in the neighbourhood. % As they 
found nothing by day, I suppose they have come 
back in the night in hopes of plunder. But 
stand back behind this bush, Miss Emma, there 
is a man coming this way across the field." 
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But the girl did not obey, for no sooner had 
the figure emerged from the shadow of the 
hedge into the moonlight, than it sprang towards 
her, and Vaughan, with an exclamation of as- 
tonishment, eagerly* grasped her hand. 

"Good heavens, Miss Saville!" he cried, 
44 what can bring you here at such an hour ?" 

u Old Nanny wants to see her before her 
death/' said Robin, u and as she cannot live till 
the morning, Miss Emma, like a good angel, is 
going with me to speak words of comfort to her 
before she sets off on her dark journey." 

44 1 have just left the cottage, and the woman 
is still alive," answered Vaughan; "but the 
house has again been searched, and you must not 
go there until the constables and their party 
have quitted it entirely. I would not have you 
seen by these people for the wealth of Cali- 
fornia." 

44 1 fear they are again in pursuit of my 
cousin," said Emma anxiously. 

44 1 have no doubt of it," replied the surgeon, 
44 and I am therefore hastening with all speed to 
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the place where Nanny tells me he has taken 
refuge, to put him on his guard against surprise, 
and if possible to get him away to my house, 
where he can remain unsuspected in concealment 
as long as he pleases." 

" That is true kindness," said the girl 
softly. 

14 It is an excellent plan," remarked old 
Robin ; u but I can tell you a better. Do you 
go down to Nanny's cottage with Miss Saville, 
for the lights are moving away, and all will be 
quiet there before you get across the fields. In 
the meantime I will go in search of the captain, 
for I know his hiding place better than you 
can, and if the constables are still on the move, 
I can lead him through bye paths up to the vil- 
lage, where I defy one of them to track us." 

4C Will Miss Saville place herself under my 
care ?" demanded Vaughan, before he made any 
reply to the old man's proposition. 

a She cannot have a better protector, were it 
even for life," said Eobin in so loud a tone, that 
he did not hear the soft words of Emma, to which 
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the surgeon made no other reply, than by draw- 
ing her arm through his. 

But the pedlar understood perfectly how the 
matter was settled, and telling his companions 
that if all went right, he would meet them again 
with good tidings before Emma got back to 
Cleve Court, he gave her the key of the green 
door, and then set off with rapid steps to the 
hiding place of Captain Saville. 

Emma was too frank not to confess to 
Vaughan, how greatly she rejoiced at being 
under his protection, as they proceeded towards 
Nanny's cottage. 

44 You must think me very bold" she said, 
"and no doubt blame me for coming abroad at 
such an hour, with no other companion than old 
Robin ; but death is too solemn for its wishes to 
be neglected." 

u Do you suppose that that this poor woman 
has any special reason for desiring your pre- 
sence?" demanded Yaughan. 

44 Robin spoke of papers, but explained no- 
thing," answered the girl, a she was my father's 

VOL. III. d 
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foster sister and greatly attached to him, so that 
I am glad to do her any little service in my 
power." 

" You are the most unselfish of human beings," 
replied the surgeon, " or you would not have 
left the luxurious repose of Cleve Court at mid- 
night, to serve any old woman, even if she had 
far stronger claims on your kindness. But you 
will have your reward, for those only are truly 
happy who think more of others than themselves. 
But you must permit me to go into the cottage 
with you ; I cannot now allow you to quit my 
sight." 

" You know Nanny as well as I do," returned 
Emma, " and I shall be glad to have you as a 
witness to any communications she may make 
to me, for if anything is afterwards to be done 
in consequence, you will then be better able to 
advise me." 

The dog before the cottage received them 
as friends, and all was silent within, though 
a light still gleamed through the crevices of 
the closed shutters. Yaughan, without hesi- 
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tation opened the door, and led Emma into the 
kitchen. 

Though the constables had left it so recently, 
the dumb girl was already fast asleep, in an old 
wicker chair near the fire ; but Nanny, still con- 
scious, though her life was ebbing fast, with that 
acuteness of sense which sometimes is a fore- 
runner of death, had heard the approach of foot- 
steps, and leaning forward from the pillows, by 
which she was propped up in her bed, looked 
eagerly towards the door, and gave a faint excla- 
mation of pleasure, when she saw that Miss 
Saville was the companion of Mr. Vaughan. 

Silently she held out her withered hand to- 
wards her, and Emma takitig it kindly between 
hers, sat down on a chair near the bed. 

The fire, which threw a feeble light over the 
earth-floored and low-roofed kitchen, gleamed 
faintly on them, till the surgeon placed a candle 
on an opposite shelf, so as to have a full view of 
the sick woman's face. Though he had only re- 
cently left her, he found her altered, even in 
that short time. 

d3 
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Her eyes, once large and beautiful, though 
now surrounded by deep black rims, flashed with 
the light of fever, and a bright crimson spot 
glowed on each hollow cheek. He knew that 
this was in consequence of the recent disturbance 
in her cottage, and had her death not been in- 
evitable from other causes, he would at once 
have interposed to prevent her being further 
excited by discourse. 

u It is no use telling me to be silent," she 
said, when he shook his head, after feeling her 
pulse ; " I have new strength, since those fellows 
came hunting after Captain Saville. But have 
you got him off safe, that you come back again 
so soon, Mr. Vaughan ? " 

44 Old Robin is gone to him," was the reply. 

44 1 understand — you preferred coming here 
with Miss Emma," murmured the sick woman. 
44 You did right, for I have some papers to give 
her." 

44 If there is anything I can do for you, 
Nanny, for my dear father's sake," the girl began. 

44 Aye, for your dear father's sake," repeated 
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the woman interrupting her. "It is just for 
your dear father's sake, that I wanted to see 
you, Miss Saville, not for my own, my dear 
young lady, but I thank you all the same. No ! 
nobody now can do anything more for me upon 
earth. But take these papers, Miss Emma, they 
belong to you," and after groping feebly under 
her pillow, for nearly a minute, Nanny drew 
forth a packet, and placed it in the girl's hands. 
" Robin will tell you, how I came by them," she 
added, after a pause. 

" To what do they relate? " demanded Emma 
in a low voice. 

* c Not to me, or to my concerns," answered 
Nanny rapidly. " They are receipts for money, 
which your father placed in Mr. Dillon's hands j 
yes, for thousands, though he declared the Major 
was a spendthrift, and did not leave a farthing 
to his child. But it was a lie, Miss Emma — a 
black lie, like the fellow's whole life. These 
papers will convict him, and he has persecuted 
me long, to get them back from my niece, whom 
he ruined." 
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" And your niece placed them in your hands?" 
wid Emma, anxiously. 

" She gave them to me when she was dying,' 
murmured Nanny. " Look at them, Mr. Vaughan, 
anc] tell me that they are enough to get Miss 
Saville s fortune back again, out of the hands 
of that villain, Dillon." 

The surgeon took the packet, and after open- 
ing it carefully examined its contents. 

" Here is indeed convincing proof," he then. 
said. " Here is & legal receipt, signed by Dillon 
himself, for the sum of two thousand pounds, 
received from Major Saville, to be placed in the 
funds, da tod six years ago. Here is a power of 
attorney, granted by your father, empowering 
him to receive the interest of the said asm, 
dated a month later." 

" Yes, I remember that was signed just before 
we tailed for India," said Emma; "my fathee, 
at that time, placed maaj of his papers in Mr. 
Dillon's ItanJs, and I particularly remember 
that h* uiawd some important doeuuKru be ia- 
his own hinds, but 
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which he feared he had given with the others, 
though Mr. Dillon positively denied having 
received it. There can be little doubt that this 
is the paper, as since my father's death, Dillon 
denied having any knowledge of money being 
placed by him in the stocks." 

" If Sir Charles Saville had been a man of 
business, the affair ought to have been already 
investigated," returned Vaughan, "but with such 
a proof as this, whatever Mr. Dillon may assert, 
he is your debtor for the money." 

" Heaven be praised," said Nanny, clasping 
her thin hands together, " if I am made the 
means of getting justice done to you, Miss 
Emma, for you and your father have been my* 
best friends." 

11 Here is another paper," rejoined Vaughan, 
who was still occupied with the contents of the 
packet, " it seems to relate to a very different 
matter." 

"Aye, truly," said the woman, "but Miss 
**na, I believe will not set less value upon that 
a upon the other. Bead it, sir, if you please y 
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I shall be glad to hear it once more, to be certain 
that it is all correct. Read aloud, if you please, 
for my hearing is getting dull." 

Vaughan obeyed, and read as follows . — 
44 The confession of Nanny Ainsley, spinster, 
made before me, James Scott, Justice of the 

Peace for the county of , on the 15th 

of July, , and duly signed by herself, in 

presence of me, 

"James Scott, 

and 
"Mathew Jones. 
" Captain Saville, the son of Sir Charles Sa- 
ville, of Cleve Court, being absent from England, 
his wife was safely delivered of a boy in my 
presence, in the house of the Revd. E. Ashley, 

vicar of Winside, on the 11th of June, . 

The lady died soon after, and one month after- 
wards I received the enclosed letter from Captain 
Saville, enjoining me to steal the infant from its 
grandfather's house, and to send it to him, over 
sea, by a trusty messenger whom I would find 
waiting for me at Hull, at the public house 
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called the Black Horse. This I did. I stole 
the child, and went by coach with it to Hull 
where I gave it to the Captain's servant, Robin 
Charlton. I made him sign a receipt for it, 
which is in the letter, wherein he says that the 
child had three large moles directly under his 
left ear. I saw him go on board a vessel for 
Holland with the infant, half an hour after [ 
gave it to him, and when he returned to England 
five years ago he swore to me that he had de- 
livered the boy safely to his father." 

44 Here follows the signature of Nanny and 
the witnesses," added Vaughan. 

44 That is all right, sir," said the woman, 
€i and now will you take a pen and write, that 
in consequence of what Captain Saville told me 
about a boy living with Miss Emma, his cousin, 
I have examined the boy and found the three 
moles I before noted, and am convinced that 
Master Harry, as he is called, is the son of 
Captain Saville, and Mr. Ashley's grandson. 
Have you written it, sir ?" 



D 5 
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t Yes, ,, said the surgeon, an(J then read over 
the words he had set down. 

44 That will do, sir," said the woman faintly, 
44 now let me sign my name, in sight of you 
and Miss Emma, and you mu&t both witness it." 

All this was quickly done as she desired it, 
for Emma was too anxious to make any obser- 
vation* Nanny sat up erect in the bed ; Vaughan 
put a pen in her, hand, and for the last time in 
her life, she traced her signature firmly and dis- 
tinctly. 

Eagerly she watched the surgeon and Emma 
as they subscribed their names, and then the 
excitement past, she sunk back exhausted on her 
pillow, 

Vaughan then insisted on her swallowing a, 
soothing draught he had previously brought to 
the cottage. She took it from his hand. with a 
smile. 

44 The boy will get his rights now, in spite of ajl 
the Dillons," she said> 44 and heaven will reward 
you, Miss Saville, for you have been more tkaa 
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a mother to him, and will not desert him happen 
what may." 

u Be assured that if I live I will see justice 
done to him," was Emma's fervent reply as she 
pressed the poor woman's burning hand. 

Vaughan thfcn made her a sign, and they both 
remained silent till the deep breathing of Nanny 
convinced thend that she slept. The old clock 
against the wall struck two, and it did not 
awaken her. 

44 Tou can be of no further use here to-night, 
Miss Saville," said the surgeon, " and if you wish 
to reach Cleve before daylight, it would be ad- 
visable to commence our walk." 

44 It is sad to leave that poor dying woman 
done/' said Emma, glancing towards the bed. 

44 Yet it is impossible for you to remain," 
was the reply. 4l You must regain your home 
before the servants are astir, or strange con- 
struction might be put upon your absence. 
Nanny will sleep till morning, so have no unea- 
siness on her aceount. I will return, it possible, 
before she wakes, and I Will take care that she 
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is not deserted in her last moments. But come, 
Miss Saville, your duty here is done." 

Then softly opening the cottage door, and 
giving his arm to Emma, they both went forth 
once more into the calm and silent night. 

Doubly beautiful was the vault of heaven, 
now lighted by the high and cloudless moon; 
doubly beautiful were the tranquil fields and 
solemn woods, half veiled in silver mist, and 
half revealed in the blue atmosphere of night to 
those who had just quitted the narrow chamber, 
where approaching death weighed down the 
spirit with a gloomy sense of human mortality. 
For the sky, and the planets, and earth's vege- 
tation all spoke, though silently, of eternity, and 
both Vaughan and Emma received the lesson 
into their souls; and though at first few words 
were exchanged between them, those words 
were of high and holy import, and remained 
through life indelibly impressed upon their 
minds. 

As they approached Cleve Court, Yaughan 
offered the papers given him by Nanny, to Emma, 
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but she begged he would retain them in his 
keeping. 

" We cannot now decide," she said, " what 
use is to be made of them, but you understand 
such affairs better than I do." 

" I will consult with Mr. Ashley," replied the 
surgeon, u and as far as regards Dillon, we must 
act promptly. Will you meet me at the vicar- 
age, to-morrow at noon ? " 

"I will do so without fail," answered the 
girl, " and Robin Charlton had better also be 
there." 

Vaughan remarked, with some uneasiness, 
that it was strange the old man had not met 
them as he had promised to do. Both he and 
Emma dreaded that something evil might have 
happened to Captain Saville, and the surgeon 
promised, after the girl had entered the house, 
to return in search of them, with the key which 
the pedlar had confided to her. 

A few fond words and a brief embrace were 
exchanged between the lovers before they parted, 
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and when Emma had entered the house, and the 
door softly closed, Vaughan went in quest of 
Eobin Charlton, whose prolonged absence gave 
him more anxiety than he had chosen to con-* 
fess. 
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CHAPTER III. 



The moon was shining very, brightly over the 
terraced gardens of Cieve. Court, casting long 
shadows from the stone balustrades and sculptured 
vases, over the smooth lawns and gravel walks; 
Not even the pendant shrubs, which adorned 
them, rustled in the sultry air, which was scented 
with the rich night odours of the stock and other 
flowers of luscious fragrance, which only seem to 
wake and breathe, in the absence of the sun. 

Straight along the laurel avenue, the light fell 
broad and unshadowed, glittering on a statue of 
a reclining wood nymph r at the bottom: of an 
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old stone staircase, which led up to the higher 
gardens. 

Half in shadow, half in light, a man wrapped 
in a large plaid, stood leaning against the marble 
pedestal of the statue, when the clock in the 
house tower struck twelve. Shadowy forms 
were flitting before his fancy, faults and follies 
long regretted, rather than repented, arose like 
real forms around him; but he was not sad; his 
strong passions and vivid imagination rarely 
permitted him to see life darkly for any length 
of time, and the spirit of adventure, which was 
part of his nature, and the cause of many of his 
misfortunes, was now in full activity. His eyes 
flashed, and his lips were curled by a slight 
smile, for he anticipated that the triumph he had 
long desired over bis enemies would speedily 
commence. 

Suddenly he thought he heard the sound of 
approaching footsteps, and slightly moving his 
position he bent forth his head to listen. 

His pulses beat fast with impatience, though 
not with passion, for contempt and aversion 
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were the only feelings he had long entertained 
for her who drew nigh. Yet once, she had been 
the idol of his soul, and when first convinced of 
her worthlessness, his trust in female truth and 
honesty seemed for ever destroyed; but he had 
since loved purer natures, and convinced that 
Lorry Dillon was no type of womankind, but 
only one of a class which the errors of education 
and the luxurious indulgence of a sophisticated 
age now renders, unfortunately, numerous; he 
was ready, like many other men, rather to en- 
courage her unprincipled folly for his own 
amusement and advantage than to attempt to 
reform her. 

In former years she had sacrificed his feelings 
to her vanity, and believing her to be as utterly 
heartless as devoid of conscience, he had deter- 
mined to make her his tool for the destruction 
of her own ambitious projects. 

But Captain Saville, with all his fancied 
knowledge of the female heart, deceived himself 
when he believed that Lorry was utterly in- 
capable of attachment. 
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His former quarrel with her, in consequence 
of her secretly corresponding with Vatighain, 
whilst she encouraged his addresses, had pained 
her so deeply, and she had been so much morti- 
fied by his subsequent marriage, that even aftetf 
his supposed death, and amidst her wildest 
moments of volatile pleasure, she often Jooked 
back with regret to the days of innocence, when 
almost a child she had listened for the first time 
to the language of love from Saville's lips. 

It was this attachment, even more than vanity, 
or the love of excitement, which had made her 
turn her steps that night to the scene of their * 
early assignations. 

Saville had not long to wait or listen till he 
saw a tall and graceful female figure, whose 
white transparent garments shone like floating 
vapour in the moonlight, softly gliding towards 
him down the opposite staircase. He drew back 
into the shadow, so as to watch its movements 
without being observed. 

With a smile of scorn on his lips, he yet ad- 
mired the little feet, clothed in stockings of the 
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finest silk, and shoes of the most delicate work- 
manship, as with one hand she held a light shawl 
in gathered folds around her head, and with the 
other lifted high the lace and satin dress, which 
was fitter for a bridal fSte in a drawing-room 
than for the walks of a dewy garden at mid- 
night* 

Saville had till then felt many doubts of Miss 
Dillon's complying with the invitation conveyed 
in his letter ; above all, when he had heard only 
an hour before that her engagement to his father 
had been formally announced that afternoon at 
Cleve Court, for the news had spread rapidly 
from the servants' hall, and had been related to 
Robin Charlton. 

Yet there came the frail creature, with the 
words of her promise to Sir Charles Saville yet 
warm upon her lips, to meet in secret, and at 
midnight, the son of her betrothed, once in 
former years her own accepted lover. 

As Saville gazed at her, he for a moment 
almost repented what he had done; but the 
thought flashed rapidly on his mind that it was 
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meritorious to save his father from a woman who 
was capable of thus degrading herself; and 
putting away all feelings of remorse as far as 
regarded Lorry, he stood forth and accosted her. 

Uttering a short cry, she clasped her hands 
with terror and surprize, when a tall, wild- 
looking man, wrapped in a huge plaid, stood 
suddenly before her, and she heard her own 
name pronounced in a voice to which she had 
often listened in her dreams, but had never ex- 
pected to hear again upon earth. 

Her scarf fell back, leaving her head, her 
fair neck, and polished shoulders totally un- 
covered, and a man must indeed have been 
rendered callous by the trials and disappoint- 
ments of life who could look with indifference 
on a form of such perfect loveliness. But 
Saville, though he admired the beautiful image, 
despised the woman, and shrunk from her with 
dislike. She who had listened to a dozen lover's 
vows, and who had finally agreed to sell herself 
to age — for gold ! bad lost all value in his estima- 
tion. 
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Had it been daylight Miss Dillon might have 
read this upon Saville's speaking countenance, 
hut as his face was in shadow whilst he poured 
forth the most ardent expressions of gratitude 
for her kindness in complying with his petition, 
she was completely deceived by the soft tones of 
his voice, and let her head rest upon his shoulder 
as he pressed her hand in his, and told her of 
the impatience which had urged him to seek 
an interview with her, even before he had 
acquainted his nearest relatives with his re- 
turn. 

u Oh ! Saville, Saville," she murmured, " why 
did you not come one day sooner?" 

44 1 feared that I was long forgotten," he re- 
plied. 

" Tou were mourned," she said softly, " but 
by me, at least, never forgotten, though I 
thought you dead, and, oh, heaven! I can 
scarcely now believe that the dear, dear com- 
panion of my youthful days, is now standing 
alive before me." 

" But you must not betray me, Lorry," re- 
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joined Saville eagerly, " you must not let your 
brother know that I am still alive, till I am folly 
prepared to settle a long account which is stand- 
ing between us." 

" Oh, trust me, I will keep your secret/* 
cried Miss Dillon, u that is a small service; 
but command what you will, I am ready to be 
your slave, so unspeakably great is my joy at 
your unexpected return. It bewilders, it dis- 
tracts me; I have no words to express what 
I feel." 

And Lorry wept mingled tears of joy and sor- 
row, for she remembered, though she had not 
courage to confess it, that she was the promised 
bride of the Baronet. 

" I did not come to give you pain, but plea- 
sure," said the old man's son, tenderly removing 
the hand which held her handkerchief to her 
eyes, " I had heard strange stories ; stories which 
well nigh drove me mad, but I would not lend 
credit to them, and when I saw you descending 
that staircase, I felt that you must be as free as 
I am." 
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Lorry made no reply. She felt a vague sense 
of danger, which made her shudder. 

u When I was abroad and alone," continued 
Saville, " I heard much that convinced me that 
my jealous, hasty temper had made me formerly 
suspect and treat you with injustice. In the 
wilds of India, where I nearly met with death, 
after escaping from your brother's bullet — in 
the eastern prison, where I lingered for months, 
it was natural that my thoughts should often 
turn to home, and your image was mingled with 
the remembrance of Cleve. I forgave you all 
you had made me suffer, and I returned. I 
have lingered round the neighbourhood for seve- 
ral weeks, anxious to understand how I was 
likely to be received by my old friends, before 
I ventured to make myself known to them." 

u I saw you then surely, pass before the win- 
dow of the music room," exclaimed Lorry, whilst 
her inward sense of deceit covered her cheeks 
with blushes ; " I was terrified, and thought I had 
beheld an apparition, but 1 told no one, lest I 
should be laughed at." 
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* I heard you scream,**' returned Sa rifle, nod 
was near enough to see die confusion occasioned 
by your fainting. Without such encouragement 
1 should probably never hare ventured ta write 
to irou. Lorrv* for, as 1 told vou before, there 
are strange reports circulating in the neigh- 
bourhood, and I had no wish to be my Other's 
rival-" 

A short err from Miss Dillon, as if wounded 
by some sharp instrument, was her onlj reply tt» 
these words* and releasing herself from Seville's 
hold, she leant, weeping violently, against the 
stone balustrade for support. 

There was no hypocrisy in her deep discreet* 
She beiieved that Saville was sincere, and that 
by her own levity and ambition he would be 
lost to her for ever, and it cannot be disputed, 
that no sufferings are so great as those which 
ere the result ot our own errors. 

Seville stood for more than a minute, with 
hi* arms crossed upon his breast, calmly regard- 
ing her sorrow, and mentally contrasting tfa* 
of unbridled passions* aa*i ungpverad 
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impulses before him, with the innocent tender- 
ness of his lost wife, Lucy Ashley, and the noble 
purity of Emma Saville. 

" So madam," he began at length, in cutting 
accents, u I am to conclude, I presume, that she 
who was the promised bride of my youth, ten 
years afterwards, for the gratification of a sordid 
ambition, is by her own consent engaged to be 
the wife of my poor father — a deluded and de- 
ceived old man ! " 

44 Oh, no, no, never ! " exclaimed Lorry vehe- 
mently. " Now, that I know that you are liv- 
ing and true to our early affection, no power 
shall force me to become Sir Charles's wife." 

44 Oh, don't let me be in your way, in the 
least!" returned Saville, with a cold tranquillity 
which drove the girl almost to madness. " I 
have no desire to interrupt my father's happi- 
ness, and I have neither title,, nor fortune to 
offer you ! " 

" I detest them both ! " exclaimed Lorry, 
stomping violently on the gravel with her pretty 
foot. 

VOL. III. E 
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Saville laughed aloud. 

" That was not your opinion, I presume, five 
hours ago," he said, " when you were surrounded 
by drawing-room worshippers, who were proud, 
poor cringing souls, even to catch a smile from 
the future Lady Saville. J shall never live to 
give my wife that title, so you had better keep 
poor old Sir Charles, now you have caught him 
with so much pains and trouble." 

Miss Dillon's sobs were for some minutes the 
only sound which broke the silence of the night. 

" Nobody will force you to marry him, more 
than you were forced to win him by your deceitful 
coquetry," continued Saville, at length, in slow 
and severe accents. "Oh, Lorry, Lorry, you 
are incorrigible, and falsehood has become a part 
of your nature, or you would never have come 
hither this night to play the farce of love with 
me, after having pledged your hand to my father, 
only yesterday. You would do the same with 
Lieutenant Blake, and every paltry subaltern in 
the regiment, who would take the trouble to 
flatter your insatiable vanity;" 
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" Oh Saville ! have some pity on me," cried 
the girl, and before he could prevent her, she 
had fallen on her knees before him, and grasping 
his hand, covered it wildly with kisses.. " I 
believed you dead ! I cared for no other man 
upon earth," she continued, her voice broken by 
weeping ; " I knew I never could be truly in 
love with any other man ; there was nothing, 
therefore, to prevent my accepting your father, 
and it was pleasure to me, to be certain of pass- 
ing my old age at Cleve, where the happiest 
days of my youth had been spent. But you 
have no cause to upbraid me, Saville. I came 
here in all sincerity and truth, determined that 
no engagement should stand in the way of our 
re-union, if you still remembered me with affec- 
tion. Nay, I will not release your hand, I will 
not arise from my knees, till I have convinced 
you of my sincerity." 

" This is mere folly," said Saville, snatching 
his hand forcibly away from her. " Such abject 
humiliation is no way to recover my respect," 
and roused to anger he paced back and forwards, 

E 2 
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to regain his composure, whilst Lorry slowly 
arose, and seating herself on the lowest steps of 
the staircase, bent forward, and hid her face in 
her hands. 

44 This scene must have an end," said Saville, 
at length approaching her, and standing with his 
arms folded, and his eyes fixed sternly upon her. 
" It is sin for us to talk, either of the past or 
the future, whilst your hand is pledged to 
another." 

44 1 will not be bound by such an engagement !" 
cried Lorry, looking up. 44 1 gave my promise 
when I believed you dead, and your return must 
cancel it. I will go to Sir Charles — I will tell 
him that I renounce his alliance, his title, and 
his settlements! Oh, Saville! if you knew how 
weary 1 was of the farce, though I only played 
it yesterday, you would never doubt my readi- 
ness to burst through the shackles of such an 
unequal engagement." 

k4 And you will then really release the old man 
from his promises?" demanded Saville incredu- 
lously. 
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u As sure as there is faith in woman !" cried 
Lorry, starting from her low seat, and standing 
once more by the side of her companion. " 1 
will convince you that my offers of service were 
not mere idle words. To-morrow I will tell Sir 
Charles that I can never be his wife, and if it is 
your wish, I will at the same time inform him of 
your return— of our long attachment— of — " 

44 You go too rapidly," said Saville, laying his 
hand on her arm as he interrupted her. 44 You 
go too rapidly. Speak to Sir Charles about 
your own affairs, if you please, but not of mine, 
and let me warn you that it is for your own in- 
terest ' to renounce him before your enemies 
induce him to break off the match by informing 
him of your flirtation with Lieutenant Blake, 
or your assignation with me. Sir Charles can 
never be permitted to marry the sister of Dillon, 
who is rapidly reducing him to poverty by his 
reckless system of plunder; who deceived and 
calumniated his son, met him in a secret duel, 
and charged others with the death which he be- 
lieved he had inflicted." 
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u Can all this be true !" demanded Lorry with 
amazement. 

44 As true as your own debts; and Sir Charles 
must likewise hear something on that score." 

44 Good heavens, Saville ! you would not be so 
base as to traduce me in such an infamous 
manner?" cried the girl, in a voice of real 
alarm. 

44 Interest has been the only guide of your 
conduct," said Saville coldly ; 4 ' why should it 
not influence mine ? But no, madam, I have no 
desire to expose you needlessly to humiliation, 
and if you keep the promises you have made, to 
break off without delay your engagement with 
my father, no word of reproach shall ever again 
escape from ray lips, nor will I permit another 
to slander you in my presence." 

u Thanks — thanks," murmured Lorry. 44 1 
knew you would act nobly. If I sacrifice all my 
hopes of future good fortune for your sake, I 
shall not despair of your gratitude. You will 
forgive me then, Saville, though you have been 
so cruel to-night?" 
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And she looked up in the face of her companion 
with a soft, imploring glance, which few men 
could have resisted. 

** Tou are a dangerous creature, .Lorry," he 
said, smiling in spite of all his good resolu- 
tions. 

"I know it," she replied, "so let us part 
friends, and meet again to-morrow on better 
terms than we havd done to-night; for it would 
be unpardonable in you only to come back to 
break my heart, after I have shed as many tears 
as a widow for your death." 

"Some widows are soon consoled," was the 
caustic reply. " Your heart, I suspect, is not 
easily broken. I have been too often deceived 
by your promises to feel certain that I have now 
heard the truth from your lips, but I have 
afforded you an opportunity of disproving the 
reports I had heard. I have given warning of 
the dangers which surround you, and I leave 
you at liberty to act according to your own plea- 
sure. Resist as you may, you will never be my 
father's wife." 
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" Thank heaven for my escape !" was Lorry's 
fervent ejaculation. " I am ready to give him 
up, but I must have your support, for such an 
act must necessarily bring me into great trouble. 
My mother and I must quit Cleve Court without 
delay, and Dillon, who is as much my enemy as 
yours, though my own brother, will then in- 
stantly avail himself of Sir Charles's ill humour 
to get him to sign papers in his favour, which 
the prospect of my marriage has hitherto pre- 
vented his doing." 

44 If my father loses the hopes of one heir he 
shall recover another, which will obviate all dif- 
ficulties," said Saville; then wrapping his plaid 
around him, he hastily saluted Miss Dillon, and 
glided rapidly away along a narrow path behind 
the statue, she almost immediately lost sight of 
him. 

Lorry would have flung herself on the ground 
in a paroxism of rage and disappointment when 
thus left alone, for she felt that she had been 
deceived and played with, and that by her own 
levity and folly, she had effected her own ruin, 
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though she had now no longer any desire to 
marry the Baronet, when convinced of the exist- 
ence of his heir, neither could she retain any 
hope of the truth of the professions contained in 
Saville's lettter. Yet so apt was she to be de- 
ceived by her vanity, that before she had re- 
gained her chamber, she had come to the conclu- 
sion that his whole conduct was the result of 
jealousy, and such was her confidence in her arts 
and attractions, that she trusted if she could 
only find opportunities of meeting him, he would 
marry her at last. Yet her revived love for 
Saville had already exhausted itself by its violence, 
and when she laid her head on the pillow she 
began to think that his temper appeared much 
soured, and that she should prefer a husband 
who would allow her to have more of her own 
way, than from what she had seen that night she 
could expect from him. Lieutenant Blake 
would be preferable, as a last resource. 

44 He is stupid and obstinate," she thought, 
" but he is next heir to a peerage, and has seven 
thousand a year already, which was left him by 

E 5 
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an old aunt;" so Lorry, exhausted by the ex- 
citements of the day, fell asleep, and dreamt that 
Lieutenant Blake's aunt was putting a wedding 
ring upon her finger with a weight tied to it which 
seemed to drag her down, and down — and down 
—to a dark abyss, whilst she heard Saville and 
Ned Cranbourne laughing at her, as she sunk 
deeper and deeper with the fatal gift. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



When Saville left Miss Dillon in the garden he 
harried on through its most intricate ways. It 
was his home, and though long banished so dis- 
tinct was his remembrance of every bush and 
tree, that they seemed to him like old friends, 
gazing on him as he passed. It was the first time 
he had been in that part of the pleasure grounds 
since his return, and he looked around him with 
pain, for the hopes formed there in youth had all 
been blighted, and he had long judged it wiser 
to forget than to remember the past. 

His meeting with Lorry had made little im- 
pression on his mind, for he had given himself all 
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this trouble not on his own account, but for his 
son little Harry, the single object on which, since 
Emma had rejected him, he concentrated all his 
affection. But he still felt both compassion and 
gratitude for his poor nurse, Nanny Ainsley, and 
having heard that in spite of the attention and 
skill of Vaughan, her life was drawing to a close, 
he determined to go that night to her cottage, 
to see her perhaps for the last time, before he 
returned to the miserable hovel, where a bundle 
of straw was now his only bed. 

Unconscious that the Revenue officers and 
constables were again in pursuit of him, he felt 
no fear of being seen as he crossed the country, 
by a shorter but more difficult path than that 
by which Robin had conducted Miss Saville to 
the Red Cliffe. Passing near the village of 
Winside, it led down a steep aclivity, at no great 
distance from Mr. Ashley's garden, into a wild 
and rocky little glen, where a brawling stream 
flowed between the high and broken banks to 
the river. 

The rugged ground, in one part composed of 
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huge masses of sandstone, at another clothed 
with long rank grass and weeds, which had found 
root in the scanty soil, was difficult to tread with 
safety, even by day ; but Saville had no fear, for 
as a hardy sportsman, he had often clambered 
there, amongst the scanty brushwood, both by 
day and by night, when out with his father's 
gamekeepers in other years. 

One while, supporting himself by hanging to 
the roots and branches, at another leaping down 
from rock to rock, he had nearly gained the 
margin of the stream, where he knew that a 
narrow pathway, trodden by the trout fishers, 
would make the rest of his walk comparatively 
easy, when, exhausted by his exertion, he sat 
down upon a block of stone to rest. 

Scarcely had he done so when he was startled 
by a sharp whistle from the lower end of the 
vale. Quickly it was answered by another and 
another, and then loud voices shouted in quick 
succession from the bank above, from the path 
he had descended, and from that he had intended 
to pursue. 
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He heard the bushes cracking and breaking 
high above him, and one man tell another that 
he tracked a fellow over the common, to the 
very edge of the precipice, and that if the con- 
stables could get before him to the bottom of the 
glen they should be sure to catch him there, as 
in a trap. 

Two of his pursuers, therefore, hurried for- 
ward, along the top of the bank, and two pro- 
ceeded to descend as Saville had previously done. 
The place where he sat was fortunately in deep 
shadow, and though he could see the proceedings 
of the constable in the moonlight, he was invi- 
sible to them. 

But they were coming so directly towards him 
that it was impossible for him to remain undis- 
covered where he was, and his only chance of 
escaping their observation was by ascending the 
valley so as to get behind them, if it were only a 
dozen yards, and there lie down till the danger 
was over. 

Though Saville was no smuggler "Ve was aa 
outlaw, and under such circumstance*. \S> ^kto14 
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have been painful to him beyond measure to 
have been arrested and brought before the neigh- 
bouring magistrates for examination. 

But at first escape seemed almost impossible, 
and he feared every step he trod, lest some stone 
might be rolled down with a crash into the 
stream. But it was no time for hesitation. He 
knew that about a hundred paces up the vale! 
the brook was so narrow that he had often leapt 
from rock to rock, yet wide enough to make it 
very unlikely that men unused to country sports 
would venture to follow him by night, over a 
gulph, where the pent up waters, swollen by re- 
cent rains, ran black and rapid, and were said by 
the peasantry to be countless fathoms deep. 

The.pass was now clearly visible in the moonshine, 
. but on he went towards it with noiseless rapidity, 

luckily unobserved, until, as he had feared, a 
~ loose stone gave way beneath his feet, and rolled 

with crash and clatter down the steepest part of 

the bank. 
But Saville did not pause, though a wild shout 

was rajsetf by his pursuers. On he sprang, the 
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chasm was not twenty paces before him, when, 
gathering his strength together, he ran forward 
into the moonlight at his utmost speed, prepared 
to take the desperate leap. 

In a few seconds three pistols flashed succes- 
sively behind him. The bullet of the first nearly 
grazed his shoulder, the second went rattling 
amongst the pebbles, but they did not arrest his 
course. 

With a bound which seemed almost more than 
human he had cleared the chasm, and paused a 
moment to take breath before he started away 
up the further side of the stream, when the third 
pistol was discharged, and with a better aim than 
the former, for Saville, thougli unconscious of 
the extent of the injury he received, felt that he 
was wounded in the left arm. He had not a mo- 
ment to lose, and sprang amongst the underwood, 
which there grew thick and luxuriant, and scram- 
bled up the bank as rapidly as he was able. He 
first paused when he reached the summit, to bind 
a handkerchief round his wound. 

He discovered when doing so that his coat 
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sleeve was saturated with blood, and a deadly 
faintness came over him. To fly much further 
in such a state he dreaded would be impossible, 
though it was likely that if he tarried there the 
pursuers he had escaped might come round by 
another road and make him prisoner. 

Not twenty paces from him was the gate of 
the Vicar's garden, by which he had entered 
when he had attempted to carry off little Harry, 
and just within it he knew there was a running 
fountain, from whence a draft of water would 
revive him, and he hoped that the cool liquid 
applied to his wound might possibly stop the 
flow of blood. Thither, therefore, he resolved 
to go, for it seemed little likely that he would be 
sought for in such a place. 

He succeeded in getting across the road, and 
had laid his hand on the garden wicket, when 
every object seemed to swim before him, and he 
sunk to the ground in a deep swoon. 

How long he remained there Saville knew not, 
but when his consciousness again returned, he 
was seated on the grass in the Vicarage garden, 
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with his head resting on the shoulder of a man, 
who tenderly supported him, and was bathing 
his hands and his temples with water from the 
spring. 

" Don't be uneasy, Captain Saville," were the 
first words he heard. " It is old Robin, and the 
custom- house devils, never thinking of looking 
here, have all gone past, and are far away by 
this time in another direction." 

u And I am not a prisoner," murmured the 
wounded man, who, though he knew the pedlar's 
voice, could scarcely yet understand the import 
of his words. 

" No, no, you are no prisoner, and never will 
be, I hope," was the old man's reply. " I have 
been in search of you to put you on your guard 
ever since the moon was up, and the report of 
the pistols luckily brought me in this direction, 
just as you fainted at the garden gate, and time 
enough to get you dragged in here, behind the 
shrubbery, before your pursuers came up. I went 
out just to meet them, and tell them that I had 
seen a man making off towards the sea shore. 
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They had better go that way too, I added, if 
they wanted to catch the smugglers, for I had 
heard they intended to land a cargo that night, 
when they knew the officers were up the country 
on a wild-goose chase after one of their people, 
whom they had sent out as a decoy." 

" I am faint, Robin, very faint," murmured 
the Captain ; " and it is very cold lying here 
upon the grass; cannot you help me to some 
house ?" 

" We are close to the Vicarage," replied the 
old man. 

"Not there — not there — Mr. Ashley would 
shut his door against me," were Savilie's broken 
words. 

"That he won't!" said Robin. "Little 
Harry, your own child, is there already, Captain 
Saville, and I think some of the servants must 
be up, for there are lights in the parlour window. 
They heard the pistols, no doubt. Try to stand 
up; now lean on me, sir. There is only a little 
way to go." 

The wounded man was too weak to make 
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further objections to Robin's suggestion, and 
raised and supported by the old man, he walked 
slowly to the door of the vicarage. 

The pedlar knocked loudly and impatiently, 
and his summons was speedily answered by Mr. 
Ashley himself, who appeared with a candle in 
his hand, and expressed the greatest astonish- 
ment at being disturbed at such an hour. 

Saville saw and recognised him, but before he 
or Robin had time to give any explanations, 
overcome by the agitation occasioned by such a 
meeting in his exhausted state, he sunk for a 
second time fainting into the arms of his com- 
panion. 

u Good heaven, is he dying !" demanded Mr. 
Ashley, as the pedlar with difficulty prevented 
Saville falling to the ground. 

In a few words the old servant recounted what 
had happened, and the Vicar, without hesitation 
or delay, called for the assistance of his servants, 
and had tne wounded man conveyed to a bed in 
a room on the ground floor, where every pos- 
sible assistance was rendered to him. 
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No persuasions could induce Robin to quit the 
side of his former master. 

" He was an old soldier," he said, " and 
used to manage wounds; but they had better go 
for Mr. Vaughan, and tell him what was wanted 
at the Vicarage, so that he might bring all that 
was necessary with him." 

This was quickly done; but long before the 
surgeon could arrive, Saville had again recovered 
from his swoon, and though he was too weak to 
converse, it soothed and tranquillised him to see 
Mr. Ashley bending over him with the anxious 
kindness of a father. He had not strength to 
thank him; but he feebly held out his hand, 
though he feared in his heart that it might be 
rejected. 

But the good Vicar took it instantly. This 
truly benevolent and simple Christian was inca- 
pable of resentment, and though he had deplored 
the sorrow which Saville had brought into his 
own house, he had always thought, though wild 
and wilful, he was neither base nor malicious. 
His misfortunes, of which he had himself been 
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the chief cause, had no doubt hastened the death 
of his innocent little wife, but he had done all 
in his power to shield her from affliction, after 
the folly of marriage had once been committed, 
and he had deeply lamented her death. 

u Heaven pardon you, Saville, as I do," said 
Mr. Ashley, pressing his hand, whilst tears 
filled his eyes, and the sufferer felt the words in 
his heart like a healing balm upon wounds, 
which had festered for years. A ray of light 
seemed to illuminate his countenance, and he 
raised his eyes with a look of gratitude to die 
benevolent face of Mr. Ashley, and then his 
tears began to fall thick and fast. 

As there is a crisis in bodily sickness, so there 
is also a crisis in mental disease, and to this 
Saville had arrived. The evil fostered in the 
boy by indulgence, had long held mastery over 
his better qualities, and yielding to momentary 
influences his passions had been the destroyers of 
his fortunes and his happiness. But sorrow and 
disappointment had already subdued their vio- 
lence, and now the voice of kindness and holy 
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commiseration came to awaken the better sym- 
pathies of his heart, and to bring that harmony 
with heaven which is peace where there had 
before been discord. 

The good Vicar understood the feelings of his 
son-in-law, and rejoiced that time and circum- 
stances had brought about a change in his cha- 
racter which no human counsel could have 
wrought. 

Kindly and gently he spoke to him of little 
Harry, and told him that the boy was sleeping 
in his little bed in the room above. 

Saville expressed an eager desire to see him, 
but here Robin Charlton interfered. 

" We must have no more talking," he said ; 
"when Mr. Vaughan comes and dresses your 
wound, he will most likely forbid any one to see 
you but myself, and if you want to get quickly 
well, the sooner you are quiet the better. You 
and I, Mr. Ashley, must sit where the Captain 
cannot see us, and he must try to doze till the 
doctor comes." 

The Vicar knew too well the truth of what 
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Robin said, not to comply with it, and when all 
was still in the chamber Saville almost imme- 
diately sunk into a quiet slumber. 

In less than an hour Vaughan arrived, and the 
pedlar met him in the passage, and explained to 
him the state of the case before he entered the 
chamber of the wounded man. 

The surgeon expressed himself highly de- 
lighted that Captain Saville had been brought 
to such a comfortable place of shelter, and 
his readiness to afford him all the medical 
assistance in his power. Nevertheless he had 
some apprehension lest the excitement and agi- 
tation of Saville might be increased by meeting 
him under such circumstances. 

" He heard me tell the servant to go for you, 
and he pressed my hand as a sign of satisfaction," 
answered the pedlar, " we have often spoken of 
you, sir, lately; and I have explained to the 
Captain what kept you away from the duel, and 
how sorely you grieved when you believed that 
you followed him to the grave. And when he 
was persuaded that you had still a friendly 
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feeling for him, he said he would call upon you 
as soon as he could venture to do so, and talk 
over some matters with vou which coticern his 
own interest, for he was never in his life more 
in want of a trusty friend." 

"If such be the case," returned Vaughan, 
14 there is nothing to fear. Providence has 
strange ways of accomplishing men's destinies, 
and this accident may be one of them. Let me 
then, now see my patient." 

44 He sleeps ; but follow me," said Robin. 

Mr. Vaughan, when he entered the sick room, 
made a slight sign to Mr. Ashley, and softly 
drew near the bed. 

Saville still in his clothes, lay propped up with 
pillows, and as the light of a candle fell upon 
him, the surgeon had full time to observe the 
changes which time, climate, and affliction had 
wrought in him since they last met. Not only 
were his complexion and hair darker, and deep 
furrows drawn beneath his eyes and across his 
forehead, but his luxuriant locks and curling 

* 

beard had been allowed to grow long and wild, 
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so as almost to conceal the lower part of his face, 
and to alter his whole expression. The round- 
ness of youth was gone, and though his pallor 
might be the result of his recent wound, the 
sharp bones of his cheeks and brow seemed to 
show that ill health had wasted his frame before 
this accident had occurred. 

u I shall be better able to judge of him when 
he awakes," was the thought which flashed 
across Vaughan's mind, "but there is sorrow 
there which it is beyond my art to cure;" but 
this opinion he did not express, though Mr. 
Ashley, who was watching his countenance, partly 
read it there. 

He saw that Robin, with the skill of an old 
soldier, had applied proper bandages to prevent 
further loss of blood, and he therefore sat down 
quietly by the bedside, to wait till the sleeper 
awakened. During this interval a thousand re- 
collections crowded on his mind. The old 
Flemish room, with dark wainscot and heavy 
mantel-piece, where he had sat in sorrow near 
what he had believed to be the coffin of Saville, 
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arose like reality before him. Their quarrel 
about Lorry Dillon, and his anguish that by one 
day's delay he had lost the power to pardon, and 
to be reconciled to the friend with whom he had 
grown up like a brother from his childhood, all 
again came to his mind. 

But bis regret that Saville should have died 
convinced of his enmity was now at an end, and 
by one of those extraordinary chains of events, 
which appear little less than miraculous, his 
friend was not only restored to him alive, but so 
much in need of his assistance, that he could at 
once prove, not only by words, but by deeds, that 
his friendship was unchanged. 

This opportunity to make reparation for his 
former apparent neglect, re uoved a weight of sor- 
row from the surgeon's heart which he had long 
believed he must carry with him to the grave. 

Saville in a short time awoke, but though he 
immediately recognized Vaughan, he was less 
excited by the meeting than the surgeon had 
apprehended. A mutual pressure of the hand — 
a friendly glance, and a few kind words, were all 

F 2 
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which passed to recall their former intimacy, and 
the surgeon, postponing every other consideration 
to the performance of his duty, proceeded as 
rapidly as possible to examine the wound of his 
patient. 

Though not, he hoped, dangerous, it was suffi- 
ciently serious to make a long confinement inevi- 
table. The ball was speedily extracted, and 
Robin's plentiful application of cold water, 
seemed likely to keep down inflammation. The 
thing most to be feared was fever, of which the 
danger was increased by the previous mental 
excitement and bodily fatigue of Saville. When 
all the necessary assistance had been rendered 
to the patient, the surgeon enjoined the strictest 
tranquillity, and leaving Robin alone to keep 
watch by his master's bedside, he withdrew to 
pass the remainder of the night with Mr. Ashley 
in the library. 

Many explanations were made between the 
Vicar and his guest with regard to Captain Sa- 
ville, and both rejoiced that steps had already been 
taken to procure the reversal of his outlawry. 
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CHAPTER V. 



When on the morning following Saville's acci- 
dent, Vaughan visited bis patient, he found him 
going on as well as could be expected. A tran- 
quil sleep had greatly restored his strength, and 
no symptoms of fever appeared. The wound 
gave him little pain, and his mind was more at 
ease than it had been for many weeks. His de- 
sire to see his boy vyas so urgent, that the sur- 
geon judged it best to permit Harry to be 
brought to his bedside, first warning the child 
to make no noise, as the gentleman he was going 
to see was very ill. 

Full of wonder and curiosity, the little fellow 
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was led by Mr. Ashley into his father's room, 
yet Vaughan almost repented that he had con- 
sented to his admission, when he saw Saville rise 
eagerly from his pillow at the first sound of the 
boy's footsteps. 

Supporting himself on the elbow of his right 
arm, the father leant forward with his eyes flash- 
ing, and his whole countenance expressive of the 
most intense anxiety to watch the entrance of 
his son. 

44 My boy — my dear boy, my own little Harry ! 
has he forgotten me?" he cried the first moment 
he beheld him. 

The child looked at him half bewildered. Had 
he heard that voice in other lands. 

Captain Saville again repeated bis name in a 
soft voice, and held out his hand towards him. 

Scarcely had Harry heard this tone of affec- 
tion, when a light flashed upon his mind. 

44 Papa !" he exclaimed, 44 my own dear 
papa," and springing forward to the bed, he 
flung his arms round his parent's neck, before any 
one had time to interpose. 
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Neither father nor son spoke another word for 
several minutes, but the sobs of both were au- 
dible, and neither Vaughan nor Mr. Ashley 
could restrain their tears. 

Wild and prodigal as Saville had been, des- 
perate as he had almost become, banished and 
defamed, he had yet one treasure left, the trea- 
sure of affection, more precious than all the re- 
wards of interested ambition. 

His child had not forgotten him; neither a 
separation of nearly two years, nor the story of 
his death, nor the wide seas which had flowed 
between them, had obliterated from Harry's mind 
his father's image, nor the tones of his father's 
voice, nor the love — far different from all other 
affection with which his father had tenderly 
cherished him. And the joy of the child sur- 
passed all other joy he had ever known, as he lay 
nestling his little head upon his father's breast, 
which had often been his pillow in other days, 
when they had journeyed together. Harry was 
the first to speak. 

44 Aunt Emma told me you were gone to 
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Heaven, papa," he said. " Have you come 
back from Heaven ? I thought the graves would 
not open for a long, long time." 

44 Aunt Emma believed I was dead, but I was 
still alive/' said Saville in a feeble and tremu- 
lous voice. 

44 Oh, how glad I am," cried the boy joyfully, 
clapping his hands. u Does Aunt Emma know 
you are alive ? She will be glad too. She often 
cried when I asked why you and uncle Saville 
went to Heaven ?" 

44 1 was not then quite forgotten/' said Sa- 
ville, tears filling his eyes, when he heard these 
words. 

44 Oh, no papa. We never forgot you, Aunt 
Emma and I. But were you really dead, papa?" 

44 No, my child. I was wounded and believed 
to be dead, but I was only a prisoner, and the 
black people were very kind to me till I was 
able to travel, and then I came home again to 
look for my own little Harry." 

;4 Oh, I am so glad. But you are still ill, 
papa? Why are you in bed? You don't look 
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quite the same as you used to do," said the child, 
who, whilst he held his father's hand, had been 
all the while looking at him with the most tender 
anxiety. 

44 1 have had an accident, my child, but I 
shall soon be well again," was Saville's reply. 

44 And you must leave your father now, my 
dear," interposed Vaughan, taking Harry by 
the hand, u he has talked long enough for the 
present, for if we want him to get well fast, he 
must be kept very quiet." 

The child looked up in the surgeon's face with 
an expression of sorrow and disappointment. 

44 But I may come again sometimes," he said 
mournfully. 

44 Yes, this afternoon you may come again for 
five minutes," was the surgeon's reply. 

44 Kiss me, my dear boy, and don't be grieved, 
for I am not going away any more," said Sa- 
ville. 

And when he had kissed his child and blessed 
him, Harry left the room with Mr. Ashley, with- 
out shedding a tear. 

F 5 
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But the pain in his little heart was very great, 
for iu spite of all that was said to him, he feared 
that his father was not come back to stay, and 
that if he went away now, he should never see 
him more. 

When breakfast was served, he carried his por- 
ringer of bread and milk, and sat down to eat 
it before his father's door, and there he took his 
book and conned his lesson, though he was far 
oftener listening to the sounds within the room, 
than attending to the task he had to learn. The 
Vicar was so touched by these proofs of the 
child's affectionate nature, that he allowed no 
one to disturb him. 

But when his Aunt Emma, in observance of 
the appointment she had made with Vaughan, 
arrived at the vicarage, he no sooner heard her 
voice than he sprang up, and ran overjoyed to 
tell her with ail haste, that his papa was come 
back again. 

44 Have you seen him, Harry? " she demanded. 

44 Yes, oh, yes t he has kisssed me, and called 
me his own boy. Oh, I am so glad. He is in 
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that room," cried the delighted child, and he 
pointed as he spoke, to the door before which he 
had so long been sitting. 

" You will go and see him, won't you, Aunt 
Emma?" 

'* Your father is asleep and must not be dis- 
turbed," said Vaughan, now interposing. u If 
you will come with me to Mr. Ashley, my dear 
Miss Saville, all this mystery will be explained 
to vou." 

" But I can't come, I can't leave Papa," said 
the boy ; and after throwing his arms round her 
neck, and kissing her, he went away, and sat 
down on his little stool, as before. 

Emma heard with surprise the Vicar's nar- 
rative of the events of the night. She told 
Vaughan, that after they parted she had regained 
her own room unobserved, and on looking shortly 
afterwards from her window, she had seen Miss 
Dillon ascend to the terrace from the lower 
gardens, and enter the house. 

"Was she alone?" demanded Vaughan. 

" Yes," replied Emma, " but I saw distinctly 
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that she put a handkerchief frequently to her 
eyes, as if weeping." 

** She had probably been to keep some assigna- 
tion." rejoined the surgeon. " It is indeed time 
for Sir Charles to be undeceived." 

44 1 had some idea of speaking to her this 
morning on the subject," said Emma. U I 
believe she is not without generosity, though her 
feelings have been sadly perverted." 

44 Your own noble nature makes you judge her 
too favourably," was Vaughan's caustic reply. 

44 1 should have spoken for my uncle's sake, 
more than hers," said the girl, "but her patience 
was not tried, for when I requested an interview 
in her dressing-room, I was informed that she 
had been suddenly taken ill during the night, 
and was too much indisposed to receive me. She 
did not appear at breakfast, and Sir Charles was 
most anxious and distressed. Yet I have great 
doubts as to her being sick. If she favours the 
addresses of any younger man, she probably re- 
pents her hasty engagement, and feigns illness to 
gain time." 
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"Is it possible, that she can have heard of 
Saville's return," said Mr. Ashley, who was 
always ready to think the best of every one. 
44 She was once deeply attached to him." 

44 Or pretended to be so," rejoined Vaughan. 
44 But she is more calculating now, and will never 
give up the wealthy titled father for the sake of 
the penniless son. I have heard a young lieu- 
tenant spoken of as amongst the list of her 
admirers; he is heir to a new peerage and has a 
good fortune of his own. As I was going my 
medical rounds last week, I met them walking 
together in a very secluded lane, laughing and 
talking in so intimate a manner, that Sir Charles 
would certainly disapprove of such a friendship," 

44 She is a wild creature," replied Emma, 
44 and she is so carried away by momentary ex- 
citement and the love of amusement, that I 
believe she often acts imprudently, without think- 
ing of the evil constructions which may be put 
upon her conduct." 

44 She is much deeper and more artful than 
you suppose, ray good kind Emma," was 
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Vaughan's only reply, and then changing the 
subject, he inquired of her if Mr. Dillon still 
remained at Cleve. 

44 He has gone home for a few days," was her 
reply, " in order to arrange Sir Charles's papers, 
previous to the drawing up of Lorry's marriage 
settlement." 

44 1 am glad to hear it," returned Vaughan 
quickly. 4t Everything seems to favour us, and 
delay the progress of events till Saville has re- 
covered sufficiently from his wound, and the 
proper steps are concluded for him to be able to 
move without danger. I have shown your 
papers to Mr. Ashley, and he agrees with me 
that we must act promptly, but with caution, in 
order to be prepared to prove your claims to 
your property immediately on your coming of 
age. If you will confide in me as your agent, I 
am sure Mr. Ashley will sanction your doing 
so." 

44 Most cordially," said the Vicar. 44 Miss 
Saville can have no better advocate, even were 
you not betrothed, as I am happy, my dear 
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young lady, to hear is the case. Vaughan, let 
me tell you, is not only a learned, clever, and 
honest man, but he is a shrewd, practical man of 
business, whom Mr. Dillon will find it very dif- 
ficult indeed to deceive." 

"Most gladly I accept his services," was 
Emma's reply. "You are not perhaps aware 
that I am of age in a week, and being then free 
from the authority of my guardians, I can give 
Mr. Vaughan full power to act as he considers 
best for the advancement of my interest, for all 
that belongs to me will soon be his," she added, 
turning with a sweet confiding smile to the sur- 
geon, and laying her hand in his. 

Vaughan made no professions. It was not 
his nature. 

44 1 will be a faithful steward," was all he 
could reply, but he pressed his lips to the little 
hand so kindly given. 

Emma now arose. Even in her own happi- 
ness she could not forget little Harry, who was 
still sitting with patient love before his father's 
door. No sooner did he see her than he held up 
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his little finger, to caution her to tread lightly, 
and when she bent down to kiss him, he softly 
whispered : 

u He is asleep, Atmt Emma; Robin let me 
peep in, and I saw him fast asleep. Oh, I am 
so happy, so very happy. Are not yon happy, 
too, that papa has come back again ?" 

Emma assured him she was, and then sought 
to persuade him to come to his grandpapa in the 
parlour, for she was going away. 

" You must be tired of sitting in the cold, 
dark passage," she said, u and grandpapa is all 
alone. He wants you to keep him company." 

u Do let me stay here, dear aunty," he replied, 
whilst tears filled his eyes. " Grandpapa won't 
be angry, and I do so want to hear my own papa 
just speak to me again. Indeed, I am not the 
least tired ; the passage is not so cold and dark, 
and I am so happy that I should not mind if it 
was far colder." 

What could Emma reply to such an appeal? 
She felt that little Harry was right when he forgot 
everything but his father in his innocent love. 
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With a full heart she bade God bless him, and 
auguring a future of much trial, but great 
virtue, for one who even thus in childhood could 
feel so keenly and was so prompt in his duty, she 
rejoined Vaughan, who was waiting to conduct 
her back to Cleve Court. 

The surgeon promised Mr. Ashley to return 
in a few hours' time to revisit his patient, and 
Emma having wished the good Vicar farewell, 
they set off by the longest way to the mansion 
of Sir Charles Saville. 

Vaughan chose the longest way intentionally, 
for the brief space he could pass with Emma 
alone was a bright holiday amidst the earnest 
and laborious existence imposed on him by a 
profession which he had chosen in a time of 
gloom ; when, like an ascetic, he had felt that toil 
and difficulty could best divert his mind from 
troubled and restless thoughts, and subdue by 
strong discipline the pride and sensitiveness of 
his character. 

By his indomitable energy he had not only 
triumphed over his own faults, but he had be- 
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come the benefactor and guardian of all who 
suffered, either in mind or body, for many miles 
around his residence ; and though he gave little 
money, his charity was so large and bountiful, 
that he was almost adored by the inhabitants of 
the district. But still his own heart had been 
solitary, and he sadly mourned for Saville's fate, 
regretting their rivalry in former years, — still 
craving affection, yet finding none to love, till 
chance had brought him acquainted with Emma. 
But just as his heart had opened to a new sym- 
pathy, just as new hopes had begun to arise like 
angels before him, deep shadows had obscured 
them, making his life far darker than before; 
but now every cloud had passed. He had heard 
the confession of Emma's love, and knew that 
she was worthy of his affection; he had seen 
Saville, and all misunderstanding was at an end 
between them, and now when the woman whom 
he believed the best calculated of all her sex to 
render him happy, had consented before long to 
become his wife, he seemed to have no wish un- 
fulfilled. 
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The day was bright and fair, though floating 
clouds from time to time veiled the heat of the 
sun, and by the contrast of their shadows added 
new beauties to the landscape. But both Yaughan 
and Emma were too much occupied with each 
other, and the many subjects of interest of 
which they discoursed, to observe surrounding 
objects. 

Much they talked of the future, and of the 
village home which they were soon to share. 
Vaughan at first proposed leaving Winside and 
removing to some large town, in order to practice 
as a physician, for which, though he had not as- 
sumed the title, he was duly qualified ; but Emma 
would not consent to such a change, for she knew 
how fondly he was attached to the place of his 
birth, and how he was beloved by all his neigh- 
bours; whilst she had no doubt, she said, that 
their income would always be sufficient for their 
own wants, and to lighten the afflictions of those 
around them who were in need. 

Vaughan was willing to believe. 

44 1 have learnt," she said, 44 since I returned 
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to this village, that it is not by bestowing gifts 
nor by preaching and teaching, that the moral 
standard of the people can be raised, so much as 
by the example of virtuous and cultivated minds, 
dwelling amongst them and exchanging with 
them offices of love. In this way Mr. Ashley 
has done much good in his parish, but he is now 
old, and if you were to leave Winside there would 
be no one to replace you, and the respect and 
veneration you have earned there, and which 
give you great powers over other minds, would 
be utterly lost by your removal to a place where 
you are comparatively unknown." 

" You speak my own feelings, dearest Emma," 
said the surgeon, looking at her with fond ad- 
miration, " only you estimate my influence too 
highly. Yet I confess I should grieve to leave 
these people, whom I have served, and some of 
whom perhaps I have reformed, for a word of 
admonition is often listened to in sickness 
which in the pride of health would provoke to 
anger." 

" But I grieve that you, who would grace a 
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court, should be buried in such retirement," said 
the girl. 

" Believe me, I have no wish to shine," re- 
turned Vaughan, " and I shall not lack society 
when you, dearest, are always with me. I shall 
possess what I prefer to the pomp of riches and 
vain display, a loving household ! To my fancy 
the family, whether rich or poor, which lives in 
the light of heaven, must shed a pure radiance 
of harmony and peace over all surrounding it, 
which far surpasses the glories of wealth, or 
the fame which follows those who live for vain 
applause." 

" So I have ever thought," rejoined Emma. 
" You shall work for me, dearest, and I will 
work for you, and love will make our earnings 
doubly precious. Even our deprivations will 
have a charm when we support them for each 
other, and this will give content unknown to 
those whose every wish is gratified." 

u You picture the life I have long desired," 
was the grave reply of Vaughan, " but I feared 
that no woman, trained to vanity and self indul- 
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gence, as I saw most girls were, would ever share 
my feelings ; and despairing of such sympathy, I 
looked with sadness to a lonely future, till we 
met in the Vicar's garden. I shall never forget 
the day and the hour, though I could not then 
anticipate the happiness I now enjoy. The 
world would be too perfect, Emma, if there were 
many in it like you." 

"When we have been a little more together, 
you will discover that I have plenty of faults," 
answered Emms, laughing; 44 but you must like 
me for all that, and make the best of me ; only 
tell me when I do wrong, and I will try to mend. 
But we are now close to the house, and I must 
say farewell." 

44 First tell me how long Dillon is expected to 
be absent?" asked the surgeon quickly. 

44 Five or six days," was the reply, 4C at least, 
so he said at breakfast, which seemed to displease 
Sir Charles, who wants business hurried on, that 
he may get his wedding tour over before winter. 
But Dillon seems to delight in delay. He talked 
of being unable to have the settlements finished 
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in six weeks, even if he worked day and night. 
He said that such delays were a penalty which 
the aristocracy must pay for their rank and pos- 
sessions, and the implied compliment put the 
Baronet in good humour again. Though when 
he left, he said, he might be absent for a 
week." 

" And in seven days you will be twenty one, 
Emma," said the surgeon, whilst he leant over 
the garden gate, still holding her hand, although 
she had already wished him farewell ; a will the 
event be duly celebrated?" 

" I know not by whom, unless Mr. Ashley 
will ask you and me to dinner," she replied 
laughing; "for Sir Charles's mind is too much oc- 
cupied by his love affairs for him to think of 
me." 

" Then come, dearest, and dine at Mr. Ash- 
ley's; that is a charming idea. I will tell him 
to expect us, and I shall meet you here, and we 
shall walk to the Vicarage together through the 
woods, and there, on your first birthday which 
we spend together, we will thank heaven that 
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we have found each other, and pray that we may 
be permitted to mount the hill of life, and to 
descend it side by side in peace." 

Emma listened delighted to these words, and 
nothing could have made a more beautiful pic- 
ture, as she stood by the old garden gate with 
Vaughan, the pendent creepers above them for- 
ming a verdant frame, through which the bright 
blue sky, chequered with fleecy clouds, and the 
long terraces of the sunny slopes, made a lovely 
back ground. The girl had taken off her hat, 
and a rich warm light fell over her head and 
face, making rich shadows, as in some portrait 
of Vandyke. 

But though the surgeon gazed at her with ad- 
miration, she had no idea of her own beauty, and 
her whole person in its innocent purity, devoid of 
all self consciousness, had, both in exalted ex- 
pression and simple grace of outline, more re- 
semblance to one of those beautiful creations of 
Luini, than to the court ladies whom Vandyke 
has immortalized. 

Vaughan felt when he had parted from her, 
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that he needed not the painter's skill to transfer 
her image, as he had then seen her, to canvass, 
for it was a vision which, once impressed upon 
the brain, could be recalled at pleasure during a 
long life, as distinctly as reality, to brighten the 
darkness, in hours of sorrow or of solitude, and 
to defy even the power of death. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



When Lorry Dillon excused her appearance on 
the plea of illness, on the morning following her 
interview with Saville, the excuse was not en- 
tirely devoid of truth. Her spirits had received 
a severe shock. 

Fully aware of the dangerous dilemma in which 
she had placed herself, she had a disturbed and 
uneasy night, and her morning thoughts brought 
her little consolation. 

She had no doubt that if she did not speedily 
break off her engagement with Sir Charles, Saville 
would, as he had threatened to, take measures 
to do so, and that probably in a manner more 
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discreditable to her, than if she did it herself. 
Tet her courage failed her. It had cost her so 
much pains to flatter and delude the Baronet, 
that she felt very unwilling to resign, without 
positive compulsion, an advantageous conquest 
do hardly obtained. She decided that she might 
wait a few days with impunity, and that pos- 
sibly some unforeseen changes might occur. Even 
if Saville intended to marry her, she had found 
him so much altered for the worse, both in per- 
son and temper, and he had shown himself so 
savage and imperious, that she began to think 
she was much better without him. Then she 
thought of Blake and his title in perspective, but 
he wa3 so foolish, and withal so addicted to 
drinking, that she actually preferred the old 
Baronet, if she must be somebody's slave. 

She felt, however, that it would be exceed- 
ingly awkward to go on playing the farce of 
courtship with him under existing circumstances, 
and that the more she appeared in public with 
him, the less chance she would have of getting 
any one else to marry her. 

6 2 
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There was to be a ball at the county town that 
evening, to which it had J>een agreed that she 
should go with Sir Charles, her mother, and the 
rest of the Cleve party. The Baronet had pro- 
mised, that if his diamonds, which had been sent 
to London to be reset, should arrive in time, she 
should wear them on that occasion, and Lorry 
had looked forward to the evening as a proud 
triumph over her vain old mother, aud all the 
county beauties, who had long cast wistful 
glances *t the widower of Cleve Court. But 
she now began to think that the less she excited 
envy the better, and that it would only redound 
to her own discredit to parade a success which 
might speedily end in defeat and disgrace. 

When, therefore, Mrs. Dillon came to inquire 
after her health, charged with many tender 
messages from Sir Charles, she found her daugh- 
ter in bed supported by pillows, looking exceed- 
ingly lovely, though not very ill, in a cloud of 
lace and white muslin. She was greatly sur* 
prized to hear that the young lady felt herself 
obliged to give up all thought of going to the 
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ball that night. She requested her mother to 
inform Sir Charles that she was totally unequal 
to such an exertion, for having caught a very bad 
cold, by sitting in the open air the day before, 
she should probably be obliged to keep her 
bed for several days, which she greatly regretted 
on his account as much as on her own. 

Mrs. Dillon knew Lorry well enough to be quite 
certain that there was nothing the matter with 
her. Though the old lady could no longer hope 
to wear the Saville diamonds at the ball, as the 
bride elect of the Baronet, she had set her heart 
on appearing there as his future mother-in-law. 
She was still convinced that she was a pretty 
woman by candle light, and had a prodigious 
fondness for displaying her charms in public 
places, probably from a certain consciousness 
that as their duration might not be long, it was 
advisable to make the most of her time. 

Though her means were not large, she had 
ordered a very expensive dress from London 
expressly for the occasion, and now to be deprived 
of an opportunity of wearing this, and other 
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finery, by a mere caprice of her daughter's, pro- 
voked her beyond endurance. But she at first 
endeavoured to conceal her anger, and used the 
most amiable endeavours to change her mind. 

" You look charmingly, my dear Lorry," she 
said, a and if you keep quiet, I have no doubt, 
you will feel quite strong before evening. Sir 
Charles will be sadly disappointed, and if you 
possibly can go, I tell you candidly, I think you 
ought." 

" Ought, indeed," exclaimed the girl saucily ; 
" I wonder what duty there can be in the matter, 
when it was I who first proposed it. But my 
health is of no consideration, when you have set 
your mind on a thing, and I suppose you under- 
stand my feelings much better than I do my- 
self." 

" I must admit I do not think there is much 
the matter with you," answered the sweet lady, 
with a good deal of acrimony, u and if you are 
only playing off one of your caprices to make 
yourself of more consequence to the Baronet, I 
think he might be thankful to anybody who 
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would give him a timely hint what a temper he 
has to deal with." 

" You had better do him this service, madam," 
said Lorry scornfully. 

" I am sure you have been the plague of 
my life since you were born," continued Mrs. 
Dillon ; " and the older you get the worse you 
are." 

" Very likely, ma'am, I profit by your lesson," 
was the girl's reply. 

" You have too many masters, I suspect," re- 
torted the old lady, now in a violent rage. " Your 
flirting is shameful, and if Sir Charles had seen 
you last evening with those impudent officers in 
the garden, he would break off his engagement 
to you, at once." 

u Yet now when I am prudent and won't go 
to the ball, and mean to stay at home and not 
flirt for the next twenty-four hours, you get in a 
violent passion," was Lorry's cool reply. 

" But surely you could go to the ball without 
flirting," rejoined her mother; "you could surely 
behave decently for one evening, to gratify Sir 
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Charles, and excite the envy of the whole 
county ! " 

"To content my mother's vanity!" cried 
Miss Dillon. " No, ma'am, I shall do no such 
thing. You may go with Sir Charles, and tha 
rest of the Cleve party, and flirt with the old 
gentleman yourself, if you please ; I shall not be 
jealous! but I won't be shown off with such a 
train, nor sit the whole evening with my old 
lover, to look at other people waltzing and to be 
laughed at. I feel quite comfortable in bed, and 
in bed I mean to remain." 

" Ah, I understand you now," cried M»s. 
Dillon bursting into tears, " you are ashamed of 
me, you are ashamed of being seen with your 
poor relations, now you are going to be raised 
so high above them. But take care, Lorry! 
take care. Pride often has a fall, and though 
all promises fair, you are not Lady Saville 
yet." So saying, the enraged old beauty left 
the room, closing the door after her with noisy 
violence. 

Lorry laughed and nestled snugly amongst her 
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pillows, for such a spirit of defiance was awak- 
ened in her heart, that she felt delighted at having 
disappointed anybody. She had not the slight- 
est fear of her mother's making any mischief 
with Sir Charles, for as she had lost all hopes of 
marrying him herself, it was for her interest that 
her daughter should do so. If the farce of her 
illness was kept up, the Baronet could express 
no displeasure, however much he might be an- 
noyed, and the only thing that embarrasssed her 
was that Sir Charles had sent for Mr. Vaughan 
to prescribe for her. 

She could not refuse to see him without ad- 
mitting that her illness was too slight to prevent 
her going to the ball, yet she feared that his 
keen eye would at once detect the deceit she was 
practising. 

Happily, owing to his absence from home, he 
did not that day receive the message from Cleve, 
and Lorry's anxiety was thus prolonged. 

Nothing could be more dismal than that 

evening at the great house. The guests were 

all absent at the ball ; Mr. Dillon had previously 

G 5 
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gone home, and Lorry, who usually animated the 
party, was in her bed, endeavouring to banish 
thought by reading the last novel. Mrs. 
Dillon was knitting, looking as sweet as possible, 
but in an exceedingly bad humour, and Sir 
Charles, much annoyed by some hints which the 
lawyer had thrown out about his sister before 
his departure, was silently pacing up and down 
the room with his hands behind his back. 
Emma alone sat cheerful and calm, as she bent 
over her embroidery frame, for the past day 
had been the happiest of her existence, and she 
ventured once more to look forward into the 
future with pleasant hope. 

She had received a note from Vaughan a 
short time before, telling her that after they 
parted he had gone to Red Cliff, where he had 
found Robin Charlton, and that Nanny had ex- 
pired before he left the cottage. He gave her 
good news of Captain Saville, and promised to 
see her before long. 

Those words sufficed to make Emma find all 
things agreeable, both in the drawing room and 
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in her own chamber, whilst Lorry was waking 
and fevered by anxiety. 

On the following morning she had the delight 
of having a brief interview with the surgeon 
before he was ushered to Sir Charles's presence, 
to be pompously made acquainted with the very 
distressing illness of Miss Dillon by the Baronet 
himself. Mr. Yaughan was then conducted to 
the chamber of the invalid. The announcement 
of his name threw Lorry into a real state of 
agitation, and had he felt her pulse at that 
moment, he would have found it beating vio- 
lently. But this he did not do ; he only drew a 
chair to the bedside, lifted the curtain so as to 
allow the light to fall full on Miss Dillon's face, 
and then one glance at her sufficed to convince 
him that though 8 he might have some anxiety 
on her mind, her health was perfectly good. 
This he at once told her. 

u Well, I knew it would be impossible to keep 
up the farce with you, Vaughan," she then said, 
with a frank laugh. " You know as well as I 
do there is nothing the matter with me, but I 
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wish to remain quiet in my own room for a few 
days ; the best excuse for doing so is illness, so 
I trust you, as a friend, will not contradict that 
report down-stairs." 

44 I am not in the habit of telling falsehoods, 
or countenancing them," was the surgeon's grave 
reply, " and Sir Charles seems so very much dis- 
tressed by your illness that it would be cruelty 
to impose longer on him. He is most anxious 
to see you." 

44 And I am equally anxious to avoid meeting 
him," returned Lorry quickly. " You think this 
strange language, no doubt, if you are aware of 
my recent engagement, but I am sick of the 
whole business." 

44 You have probably heard of Captain Sa- 
ville's return," said Vaughan coolly. 

44 Good heaven! are you in his confidence?" 
exclaimed Lorry, starting up in her bed. 

44 1 was with him half an hour ago," replied 
the surgeon. 

44 Are you acquainted with the dilemma in which 
he has placed me?" was the girl's eager demand. 
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44 He told me that you had consented to give 
up your marriage with his father, which he con- 
siders both foolish and improper; in fact, he 
hopes that you have already done so." 

44 He asks too much !" cried Lorry eagerly. 
44 Whatever I promised him in a moment of alarm 
I have not courage to do such a thing. If 
Saville loved me, or was like his former self, I 
might renounce his father to please him ; but he 
is only actuated by interest, and treated me 
with such insolence that since I have reflected 
on what passed between us, I feel inclined to 
think he is half insane." 

44 He is perfectly in his senses, I assure 
you, and wishes to save you future mortifi- 
cation by placing your destiny in your own 
hands." 

44 Answer me candidly, Mr. Vaughan, for I 
am going to ask you a strange question," said 
Miss Dillon, partly covering her face with her 
hands : 4t do you suppose that Saville means to 
marry me himself if I renounce his father?" 

44 Most certainly not," said the surgeon. 44 Do 
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not delude yourself by any such false hope. He 
will never marry again." 

" Then why does he interfere between me and 
his father?" Lorry, without appearing the least 
offended by this plain language, though her vanity 
was deeply mortified. 

" I think you can sufficiently understand his 
reasons without my explaining them/' returned 
Vaughan, " and I do not wish to give you un- 
necessary pain. But let me observe, that if you 
do not, Captain Saville will himself speak to Sir 
Charles, when disclosures may be made." 

"Oh, heaven! anything rather than that; 
anything rather than ripping up the past. 
Follies ought always to be buried in oblivion, 
and nothing but follies can be laid to my charge. 
I thought Saville had more gentlemanly feeling 
than to threaten to abuse a woman behind her 
back." 

" Captain Saville has had many and serious 
provocations from your family," rejoined Vaug- 
han. " I think, if you reflect a little, you 
cannot wonder if he for the future resorts to 
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strong measures to prevent his father forming an 
alliance with a member of it," 
. " I know my brother is a wretch," said Lorry 
with violence ; " but I am not answerable for 
his misdeeds; and he will rejoice as much ap 
Captain Saville can do to see my marriage with 
the Baronet broken off, as he intends to be his 
heir." 

" Captain Saville's return must frustrate all 
such intentions," said the surgeon ; u and I warn 
ypu again that such disclosures will shortly be 
made with regard to your brother, that Sir 
Charles himself will certainly refuse to perform 
his promise of marrying the sister of such a 
man." 

"You terrify me more and more," cried the 
girl. "I have long suspected that there was 
something wrong, and I only wish I was rid 
of the whole affair. I hate business, and quar- 
rels, and confusion of all sorts. A woman must 
enjoy life as long as she can, for her time is only 
short, till she is set aside, and obliged to content 
herself with cards and coffee, like my worthy 
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mamma. You are an old friend, Mr. Vaughan, 
and must help me out of this scrape." 

44 1 see only one way," replied the surgeon. 

44 Perhaps not," answered Lorry, in a more 
lusiness like tone than she had yet spoken in. 
44 Bat you and Saville are too precipitate. Ton 
ought to have some regard to a woman's 
feelings." 

44 What do yon propose?" demanded Vaughan. 

44 That you grant me three days to arrange 
my affairs, and to make certain preparations 
which such a change of fortune makes absolutely 
necessary. At the end of that time I shall be 
ready to break off my engagement with Sir 
Charles." 

u And you will do so V 

44 1 give you my solemn promise I will, if 
Captain Saville will engage, on his reconcilia- 
tion with his father, to give me the sum of one 
thousand pounds. It is a small indemnification 
for the sacrifice I am to make, and I have in- 
curred debts on account of my expected marriage 
which it will scarcely cover." 
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" I am not authorised to make any agreement 
of this kind," replied Vaughan, inwardly con- 
gratulating himself that he had in formei; years 
escaped the snares of such a woman. 

"But you will mention the proposal to 
Saville?" 

" I will do so, and I have no doubt that he 
will accept your terms. I will send you an 
answer in the course of to-day ; either a refusal 
or a paper duly sealed and signed, engaging to 
pay you the required sum, on the performance 
of certain conditions." 

" Then in four or five days I shall be ready 
for the grand explosion," cried Miss Dillon, with 
one of her wild and reckless laughs. Then 
suddenly checking herself, she exclaimed, " oh, 
heaven I hope no one heard me ! I totally forgot 
I was ill; you must send me some medicine, or 
order chicken broth, or something of that sort, 
for down stairs I will not go this day, I am 
determined." 

44 You had better do so to-morrow," said the 
surgeon, " for I cannot countenance such deceit. 
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I know not what to say to Sir Charles, if he 
desires to see me on my way oat." 

" Go down by the garden staircase," returned 
Miss Dillon ; " you will see no one there, and 
if I am to obey orders, I must have an an- 
swer about the thousand pounds as soon as 
possible." 

" Have no fear on that score," replied 
Vaughan, and then taking leave he quitted the 
house by the private way which Lorry had 
pointed out to him. 

" No sooner had he entered the garden than 
he was accosted by Ned Cranbourne, who had 
been watching for him. 

u You have paid the lady a long visit, Mr. 
Vaughan," he said. " Is she dangerously 
ill?" 

44 Is it generally supposed that she is so ? " was 
the surgeon's quick rejoinder. 

u You are very close," answered Ned ; 44 but it 
is of no use, for I know most things as you are 
aware, and I understand Miss Dillon's case as 
well as you do. But this new freak rather 
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annoys me, for I have a letter to give her, and I 
cannot get at her." 

" Why not send it to her by her maid ? " 

" That won't do," answered the little man, 
with a knowing wink. " Those abigails are not 
to be trusted, without large bribes, and I can't 
jafford to carry on business in that way. Per- 
haps if you are going to visit Miss Dillon again, 
you would have the goodness* to take it to 
her." 

Vaughan laughed. 

" Tou are very kind to honour me with such 
a charge," he said, " but I am not accustomed 
to do such dirty work." 

" Then order her to come down stairs," an- 
swered the little man eagerly. "You and I 
know there is nothing the matter with her, and 
&s I suspect she is in difficulties, which annoy 
her, this letter judiciously administered, will do 
her more good than all the medicine you can 
give her." 

" I shall not return," was the surgeon's short 
reply, and with a slight salutation he left Crap- 
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bourne to make what use he pleased of this 
information. But as his head was never very 
clear, it was sometime before he could decide, as 
to the next step to be taken, and there was no 
one whom he could venture to consult. 

Not content with acting as Saville's agent, he 
had got up a separate plot on his own account, 
and he was most impatient to insure its success. 
He more than once asked Mrs. Dillon after her 
daughter, but received very short answers, meant 
to indicate him, that he bad nothing to do with 
the matter. 

He looked at Emma Saville, as she sat peace- 
fully at her work, and thought of taking her 
into his confidence, but then he felt that 
she was too pure and too honest to have any- 
thing to do with such intrigues, and he resolved 
therefore at all hazards to manage the affair 
himself. 

With regard to Miss Dillon, he had no par- 
ticular scruples. He well understood how little 
she deserved his respect. He watched the hour 
therefore, when the servants were all at tea, and 
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having seen the waiting maid safely down the 
back stairs, and Sir Charles and Mrs. Dillon en- 
chained by a game of chess, he ventured to go 
along the passage leading to Lorry's room. He 
peeped cautiously around, not a creature was to 
be seen. He gave a gentle tap, which was an- 
swered by a soft voice from within. In an in- 
stant he had entered and closed the door and 
locked it. 

" Good heavens ! what do you mean by this 
intrusion ?" exclaimed Miss Dillon, at the sight 
of the little mischief maker, whom she had always 
dreaded and despised. 

It was Cranbourne's turn to triumph now, 
yet his manner was as fawning as usual. 

" I am glad to find you so well," he said, with 
a smile, "for we have heard dreadful stories 
about you down stairs. And Sir Charles seemed 
this morning to apprehend that his bride might 
be carried off by an older bridegroom than him- 
self, named — Death !" 

" And what business had you to come prying 
here?" retorted Lorry, in great wrath. " It can 
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be no concern of yours whether I go to the grave 
or the altar." 

44 You are right," answered Ned, bending the 
point of his crooked nose still further awry; 
44 but I believe you are aware, Miss Dillon, that 
I have rather a propensity for understanding all 
that is going on." 

44 Oh, yes, I know your impudence is incor- 
rigible." 

"It is often well meant," said Cranbourne 
humbly. 

44 1 care nothing about meanings, sir," cried 
the girl, " but I command you to leave this room 
immediately, or out of respect for my own 
reputation, I must ring and call up the servants 
to turn you out of the house." 

44 Tou are quite right to take care of your 
reputation, my dear Miss Dillon," said Wed, 
slily, " for it is high time. But first of all let 
me give you this letter, which a friend of yours 
has charged me to deliver." 

44 Not from Captain Saville again, I hope," 
cried Lorry disdainfully. 
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" No, no ; nor have I come here on my own 
account either, to endanger your reputation; 
but you have many admirers besides us, Miss 
Dillon," said Ned, and he laughed, till his great 
teeth stuck out like a parrot's beak. 

44 If you have a letter give it me directly, 
and get off, before my maid comes back," cried 
Lorry, eagerly. 

" Oh, she is safe enough, for half an hour to 
come; servants are very fond of talking, so I 
hope you don't trust this woman." 

44 I have no secret to trust to any one, Mr. 
Cranbourne," said the lady ; " so give me the 
letter if you please." 

44 You are very prudent, and I commend you 
for it," answered Ned. 44 Tou never walk in 
bye-lanes with Lieutenant Blake ; you never go 
out by moonlight to meet gentlemen in the 
Laurel Avenue; have you forgotten another 
little letter I gave you lately?" 

44 Oh, that waa only a trick to get me into 
trouble/' answered Lorry impatiently; " and I 
am not to be made your dupe a second time." 
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a This letter is a very different letter, as far 
as I know," said the little man. " Though I 
have not seen its contents, I know it to be 
written by a very different person — a very dif- 
ferent person indeed, and I was told you would 
be overjoyed to receive it, or I would not have 
taken so much trouble to give it you." 

" Produce it then at once," said Miss Dillon, 
impatiently holding out her hand. 

" You must promise first to trust me for the 
future," answered Ned, half drawing an epistle 
from his pocket. 

Lorry got a glimpse of the handwriting, and 
more eager than ever to get hold of it, she 
snatched it out of C ran bourne's hand. 

She no sooner had possession of it than she 
tore it open, and eagerly persused its contents 
without uttering another word. Ned Cran- 
bourne, in the meantime, had softly glided 
behind her, and rising on tiptoe, continued to 
read it as rapidly as Lorry did. 

"It is very long," he said, when they had 
both come to the conclusion, " and means no 
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doubt to be eloquent, though both the grammar 
and the spelling might be improved. " 

" You wretch !" cried the girl, turning in a 
rage on her companion, but as her flashing eyes 
met his, expressive of the coolest ridicule, she 
felt she was entirely in his power, and she sub- 
dued her anger immediately. 

44 1 have read the letter before," he said, " so 
you need not be disturbed at my taking a second 
glance at it to refresh my memory." 

Even Lorry, though in a state of great per- 
plexity, could not forbear laughing. 

44 Unless I had been your friend," continued 
Ned obsequiously, 44 you would never have got 
the letter at all ; but though you do treat me 
rather saucily, I have a real pleasure in serving 
so beautiful a lady." 

Miss Dillon looked at him. She believed that 
all the men she met with were in love with her, 
and even Ned Cranbourne at that moment did 
not escape this suspicion, for vanity whispered 
that nothing else could have induced him to 
take so much trouble on her account. 

VOL. III. H 
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Unfortunate Lorry ! How far did vanity lead 
her astray from the road of common sense and 
common honesty. 

Softened by such an idea, she laid her 
beautiful hand on Cranbourne's arm, so as to 
display it to the best advantage, and looking 
tenderly up in his smooth old face, she asked 
him if an answer to the letter was expected? 

" Your friend tells you he will be enchanted 
if you write him only two lines," he replied, 
" but I cannot wait now. There is the first 
dressing bell, and I must get out as fast as I 
can, or Sir Charles Saville himself may catch me 
coining out of your dressing-room." 

"I will have an answer ready for you to- 
morrow morning," said the lady, after Ned had 
peeped out of the door to see that the way was 
clear. Then kissing her hand, she waved it as 
sign to him to depart. 

Cranbourne was proceeding at a rapid pace 
towards the great staircase, when coming round 
the corner of another passage, Mr. Dillon stood 
suddenly before him. 
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€i Well done, Ned," he cried. " What new 
scheme has my charming sister now on foot that 
she shams illness to receive you secretly into her 
room. Are you the principal this time, or only 
the agent?" 

" Bless me, Mr. Dillon, I thought you were 
gone home for a week!" exclaimed the, astonished 
Cranbourne." 

14 So I did, but I changed my mind, and here 
I am, as you see. It seems lucky I came back 
to look after you and Miss Lorry, for to my 
knowledge you have been nearly half an hour 
in her room. What have you been doing 
there?" 

'* Trying to persuade her to write to you," 
was the answer. " There is a certain secret 
which I thought you ought to be made ac- 
quainted with." 

"You are always making mysteries about 
nothing," returned the lawyer sharply. " Tour 
secrets are generally little worth knowing. Has 
the butler stolen a bottle of stout, or the house- 
keeper defrauded her master of an ounce of 
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sugar candy. The Baronet tells me you have 
presumed, during my absence, to look over some 
of his old account books; but you had better 
mind what you are doing, Mr. Ned; all this 
meddling may get you into trouble." 

The sound of the Baronet's approach here in- 
terrupted the conversation, and Dillon found no 
opportunity of renewing it that evening. 

Lorry kept her door locked, and pretended to 
sleep ; even her mother was refused admission to 
her room. 

Ned Cranbourne was anxious to see her, but 
he knew it would be dangerous to attempt it, 
and boldly sent her a sealed letter in a paper 
parcel by her maid, pretending that it contained 
some cough lozenges, which had been sent for 
Miss Dillon from the village. Lorry did not 
fail to receive and peruse this epistle, and as the 
advice it contained appeared to her judicious, she 
determined to act upon it on the morrow. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



Dillon having suddenly returned to Cleve in 
quest of some important papers necessary for 
Sir Charles's marriage settlements, availed him- 
self of the opportunity to renew his attentions 
to Emma, although she did everything in her 
power to repulse him. 

The Baronet now treated his niece with great 
coldness and reserve, for he was too honourable 
to deceive her with false hopes of becoming his 
heir, when he no longer intended her to be so. 
She rarely addressed him, for she felt that he 
considered her scarcely worth his notice since 
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his engagement to Miss Dillon. She waited im- 
patiently for the day when, arrived at the age of 
twenty-one, she should be emancipated from his 
authority, and at liberty to return to her own 
little cottage, there to abide in peace till she 
became the wife of Vaughan. 

But Emma did not venture to reveal her 
future plans to her uncle. She well knew that 
they would meet with his most serious and 
senseless opposition, as he would consider it little 
short of madness for a niece of his to degrade 
herself by marrying a village surgeon, whose 
profession, he considered, excluded him from the 
class of gentlemen. 

She had determined, therefore, to leave Cleve 
Court before she asked his consent, and then, if 
he refused it, to marry without it. 

After tea that evening the Baronet dozed in 
his chair, and Mrs. Dillon fell asleep over a new 
novel, and looked very old indeed. 

" This is very dull work for you, Miss 
Saville," said Dillon, after a pause of a few 
minutes, during which nothing had been heard 
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but the deep breathing of the elderly couple. 
" But this is a fair sample of life without com- 
pany in an English country-house. It is the 
most expensive bore upon the face of the earth, 
especially since old ladies like my beautiful 
mother there have become too fashionable to 
allow any but elegant amusements. None but 
fools would spend twenty thousand a year to 
vegetate in such a stupid state of existence. I 
don't wonder that half the country-houses in 
England are passing from the hands of men who 
are tired of dozing away existence, into the hands 
of upstarts, who think it ennobling to be a 
country-gentleman, and are anxious to try the 
experiment. But they soon tire of it; do what 
they will they cannot buy good birth. Though 
they may hunt, and shoot, and drink, and go 
to sleep after dinner, as well as the gentlemen 
with the longest pedigree in the county, they are 
still their inferiors, and they don't like it, and 
run to the continent, and the watering places, 
which are full of them and their dancing 
daughters. For my part I have lived so much 
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in the world that I should hang myself were I 
compelled to live here a month doing nothing." 

"You don't admire a country life," said 
Emma. 

" Not in a country house," said the lawyer, 
laughing. " A man must be born and brought 
up to such a waste of existence if he is to con- 
sider it happiness. It drove your poor cousin, 
Frank Saville, into all manner of follies, and I 
confess it would soon be the death of me." 

Emma at last looked up from her work. It 
was the first time she had ever heard Dillon 
mention his cousin's name; yet he did it in so 
careless a manner, and his countenance was so 
unmoved, that knowing he believed that he had 
shot him dead in their secret duel, her hatred of 
the man was, if possible, increased by this callous 
indifference. 

Without, therefore, making any further reply 
to the long dissertation by which he had en- 
deavoured to engage her attention, she gathered 
her work together and left the room. 

Dillon could have crushed her. Though never 
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visibly angry, he felt, with a smile upon his lips, 
a malicious inclination to destroy whoever opposed 
him, even in smaller matters than those in 
agitation between him and Emma Saville. But 
still he did not give up the idea of making her 
his wife, and in order to win he determined to 
make the experiment of treating her with 
neglect 

The next morning at breakfast, to her great 
relief, he scarcely noticed her, though he talked 
brilliantly to others. But Emma appeared un- 
conscious of the change in his manner, whilst 
listening to a long story of Ned Cranbourne's, 
who strove to avoid any private conversation 
with the lawyer. 

But Dillon was determined not to let him 
escape, and as they rose from breakfast he took him 
by the arm and led him into an adjoining room. 

" I have a few words to say to you," he began, 
" for I am surprised you have allowed me to 
remain so long in this house without com- 
municating the secret to which you yesterday 

alluded." 
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Ned trembled all over. He looked as an un- 
fortunate hare might do whom a fox is conduct- 
ing to the bench of justice. He turned pale, 
and he turned red, for though he had a large 
portion of cunning, he had not a particle of 
courage, and cunning availed him nothing in his 
present difficulty. 

Though he had concerted with Miss Dillon 
the story in which they were both to agree, he 
already repented that he had proposed to tell a 
tale which might bring persons into trouble, 
whom he had no desire to injure, and his confu- 
sion increased Dillon's suspicions. 

44 Speak out !" he said. " What are you 
afraid of. If you have told your secret to Lorry 
it is too late to try to keep it from me." 

44 You must promise then that you will not 
betray my confidence," said Ned eagerly. 

44 Oh, yes, very likely. I shall do just as I 
think proper, depend upon that," cried the 
lawyer. 44 Tou have got into a scrape, Mr. 
Ned, with your curiosity and your meddling, 
and you must get out of it without my help. 
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Tour secret, sir ! or we shall go to Sir Charles, 
and have it inquired into in his presence. ,, 

44 Oh, not for the world," said Cranbourne. 
44 He would be enraged beyond measure." 

44 And you don't like to risk losing the good 
things of Cleve Court, Mr. Ned ! Well, well, 
speak out, and you shall not be turned adrift, as 
far as I am concerned." 

44 Oh, I am not alarmed on my own account," 
answered the little man proudly. 

44 For whom, then, are you anxious?" 

44 For Miss Emma Saville," answered Ned, 
and to his credit be it spoken, his conscience re- 
proved him for this miserable subterfuge, even 
whilst he uttered it. 

44 What can you know about her?' demanded 
Dillon eagerly. 44 What mischief has that pretty 
piece of innocence been perpetrating that her 
uncle must know nothing about?" 

44 Only getting engaged to be married," said 
Ned in a low voice, for he actually felt ashamed of 
himself as he uttered the words, though he hoped 
that the disclosure could not do much mischief. 
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Dillon was so taken by surprise that he in- 
voluntarily gave a long low whistle. 

44 And who is her intended husband?" he then 
demanded. 

" The village surgeon, Mr. Vaughan," was the 
reply. 

"Confound him!" muttered the lawyer. 
44 That fellow crosses me at every turn in life; I 
thought he was dangling after my sister." 

44 That was only a blind, I suppose," said Ned, 
who now he had disclosed the discovery he had 
made, was impatient to relate all the circum- 
stances connected with it. 

44 They walk backwards and forwards between 
Cleve and Winside daily," he added. 

44 But where did they become acquainted?" 
demanded Dillon. 44 They did not appear to 
know each other when they first came here." 

' 4 Oh, they had quarrelled then, I suspect, for 
they were very intimate at Mr. Ashley's before 
Miss Saville came to Cleve, till they had a dis- 
pute about something, I have not discovered 
what." 
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" I wonder that escaped you," said Dillon with 
a sneer. " But you are certain they are engaged ; 
that is the main point I wish to be assured of." 

u I am as certain of that as that I am standing 
here," answered the little man, who had greatly 
overcome his terror. u But you won't tell Sir 
Charles, for I believe Miss Saville wishes it to 
remain secret till she is of age. I believe they 
count then on getting her little fortune." 

Now this last assertion was a pure invention 
of Mr. Cranbourne's, which he made to discover 
if such was really the case, as he knew that Mr. 
Dillon was joint executor with the Baronet to 
Major Saville's will. 

"Her little fortune!" said the lawyer, and a 
strange expression passed over his face, which 
Ned was at no loss to interpret ; " a very little 
fortune indeed, I suspect; but I am much obliged 
to you, Mr. Cranbourne, for your information. 
My sister is coming down stairs to day, I be- 
lieve, and you must keep Sir Charles out of the 
way whilst I speak to her about this and other 
matters. Tou understand me, my good fellow ? 
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Whether Lorry marries the Baronet or not, you 
need have no fear of losing your present com- 
fortable position if you serve us faithfully. I 
am sure you must understand that it is neces- 
sary for Sir Charles's nearest male relative, who 
has his welfare and happiness at heart, to take 
the management of many matters in this bouse. 
Sir Charles trusts the care of his finances to 
me, and I feel now he is getting old, I must 
extend this trust a little further, for bis ad- 
vantage. You understand me, Mr. Cran- 
bourne." 

" Perfectly," rejoined Ned, in a very humble 
tone, as Dillon left the room. 

" I understand you a monstrous deal better 
than you give me credit for, and I will trip you 
up yet, poor despised dependent as I am," mut- 
tered Cranbourne when left alone. 

Then taking his hat, he walked, whistling as 
loud as he could, beneath Lorry's window, in 
order to attract her attention. 

She understood the signal, and as soon as she 
could get her maid out of the room she opened 
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the window, and threw out a letter to her ex- 
pectant messenger. 

He took it up, looked at the address, and 
seeing that it was an answer to the epistle he 
had carried to her the day before, he made a 
gesture of satisfaction, and concealed it as 
quickly as possible. 

Totally unmindful of Dillon's injunction to 
find occupation for Sir Charles Saville, he set 
off in quest of Robin Charlton, who had en- 
gaged to get the letter conveyed for him to its 
place of destination. 

Lorry Dillon's mind was greatly relieved when 
she saw this letter fairly on its way, for she then 
felt that even if she must renounce her present 
engagement, she had another hope in the future. 
Though she had not yet heard from Vaughan, 
she felt confident that Saville would grant her a 
ehort respite before he insisted on her breaking 
with his father, and though she hated the idea 
of needlessly enduring the old man's addresses, 
she felt it necessary, till her plans were matured, 
to do so for a few days longer. 
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Her vanity would not allow her to relax in 
ber efforts to excite his admiration, and her dress 
that morning was arranged with the most studied 
art ; nor did she neglect to apply to the inspiring 
little phial in her dressing-case before she de- 
scended to the library, where she expected to 
meet Sir Charles. 

Yet even after this she tarried in her own 
room, meditating with anxiety on the strange 
events of the past days. She thought of Saville 
with mortification and regret, in spite of the 
encouragement she had given to others, and with 
a trembling hand she took his letter from its 
hiding place, and read it again attentively, still 
clinging to a hope that there might be some 
truth in the expressions it contained. 

Whilst she was thus engaged, her door was 
suddenly opened, and she had just time to thrust 
the paper into the pocket of her dress, when 
her mother entered the room. 

Mrs. Dillon smiled most blandly, and seemed 
to have forgotten their recent quarrel about the 
ball. 
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She begged her daughter to come downstairs, 
as Sir Charles was impatient to see her, through 
being summoned to a meeting of Justices at the 
county town, he had only a quarter of an hour 
to devote to her before he set off thither. 

Lorry thought this a great blessing, though 
she thanked her mother, and went with her im- 
mediately to join Sir Charles. 

It is unnecessary to recount the gallantry of 
the infatuated old Baronet, or the arts by which 
Miss Dillon charmed and deceived him. He 
believed that her illness had been entirely occa- 
sioned by the happy agitation consequent on her 
engagement to him, and he left the house more 
than ever convinced that she was most ardently 
attached to him. 

Dillon saw him to horse, and then returned to 
his sister. 

"What a confounded old fool that is!" he 
cried, laughing as he sunk into an easy chair 
beside her. "I really do give you credit for 
persuading him that he is young again, for he 
rode off at a canter like a youth of eighteen, he 
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is so eager to get back to his charmer. It would 
have been a pity to disturb his good spirits this 
morning, poor man; but what is all this Ned 
tells me about Vaughan and Emma Saville?" 

" I suppose they are like many other people," 
answered Lorry carelessly. " They intend to be 
married." 

u And you think that a matter of indifference?" 
asked her brother sharply. 

u I don't see how it concerns us, unless you 
intended to marry the girl yourself," said Lorry 
with saucy disdain. 

" It is a degradation to the family," returned 
Dillon. u The fellow is not a proper match for 
a Saville, and girls had better die old maids 
than marry beneath them." 

" Oh, yes, that is what you elder brothers all 
say," retorted the girl; "but the position of an 
old maid is worse than that of a nun, for she is 
not only solitary, but despised and slighted. 
Women are never respected but when they sell 
themselves for a good price, and then no matter 
what their husbands may be, provided they are 
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rolling in wealth. Vaughan used to be a charm- 
ing fellow, but be has got pedantic and stupid, 
and will suit the girl well enough." 

44 We think differently on this as on many- 
other subjects," returned her brother sharply. 
44 Sir Charles Saville would be indignant were 
such a match to be made without his knowledge, 
and as his niece is partly under my charge, I 
think it my duty to inform him of it as soon as 
possible, in order that measures may be taken 
to prevent it. Vaughan is a troublesome, pre- 
suming fellow, who must be kept out of the 
family." 

44 Emma has been civil and obliging to me," 
said Miss Dillon, u and though she is not one of 
my sort, I believe there is no harm in her, and 
I will have no share in anything so malicious. 
She has no fortune, and unless she marries you, 
I don't see how she can expect to make a better 
match." 

44 Why should you suppose I want to marry 
her? You are for marrying everybody," said 
Dillon with a sneer; 44 but now we are alone, I 
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must tell you frankly I don't approve of the 
match you have made up for yourself." 

" And what do I care for that?" was Lorry's 
tart reply. 

" I have many reasons for caring," said her 
brother, and even through his spectacles there 
was an unusual sharpness in his eyes which 
alarmed her. " You shall not be permitted to 
pursue your own interest to the ruin of your 
whole family. If Sir Charles Saville never mar- 
ries, and his niece incurs his displeasure, I am 
his next heir. He has already promised to make 
a will in my favour, and you must not expect 
that I will submit tamely to the loss of such ex- 
pectations." 

u And I am to be sacrificed that you may 
carry off the golden fleece," answered Lorry 
coolly, " a charming arrangement truly, but 
I see no reason why I should assist it." 

44 You must submit whether you will or not," 
answered Dillon, setting his teeth closely together 
with a consciousness of irresistible power; "I 
have only to make Sir Charles acquainted with 
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your real character, to show him some of your 
little love letters to Mr. Blake, which is easily 
done, and you would be ordered to leave this 
house before sunset." 

Now, though this mention of Lorry's corres- 
pondence with the Lieutenant was the pure in- 
vention of Dillon's own brain, he had no sooner 
uttered the words than he perceived that he had 
aimed the shaft aright, and his sister arose in 
visible confusion to leave the room. 

44 You may spare me till I am out of the house," 
she said, " and my mother and I have settled to 
go home next week." 

44 To prepare your wedding clothes, I pre- 
sume," answered Dillon sarcastically ; 44 leave 
that alone, for your marriage will never take 
place." 

u You are determined then, to destroy all my 
prospects in life," returned Lorry. 

44 1 will break off your engagement without 
the slightest injury to your reputation." 

44 But to my ruin and your profit," cried the 
girl indignantly, 44 you condemn me to be a 
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beggar with no more feeling than a stone. But 
you will be properly punished one day for your 
cruelty, take my word for it." 

And as ladies generally do on such occasions, 
Lorry began to weep violently, and jerking out 
her pocket handkerchief, she held it before her 
eyes. 

" When I am Sir Charles Saville's heir, we 
will talk about that," answered Dillon laugh- 
ing. 

" His heir you would never be, though both 
Emma Saville and I were murdered to make 
room for you," retorted his sister. 

Whilst Lorry stood sobbing and panting with 
indignation, Dillon coolly stooped to take up a 
paper from the ground, which she had jerked 
from her pocket as she pulled out her handker- 
chief. He hoped it was a letter from Mr. Blake, 
and as her eyes were still covered, he opened 
it, without her knowing what he was doing. 

No sooner had he glanced at the handwriting 
than his whole frame shook, and when he saw 
the signature at the bottom of it, he seized Lorry 
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fiercely by the arm, and in accents almost inau- 
dible from excess of terror and astonishment, 
demanded whence she had received that scrawl. 

She looked at him in amazement, but when 
she saw Captain Saville's letter in his hand, her 
countenance suddenly changed, and she laughed 
with insolent triumph. 

"You have read it, have you?" she cried, 
" and I am glad to see you have not forgotten 
the handwriting, though you have probably not 
seen it since it answered your challenge to the 
poor victim you meant to murder. Had he sur- 
vived, I think, Mr. Dillon, you could scarcely 
reckon on being made Sir Chailes's heir." 

" Let us be calm, madam," said Dillon, sud- 
denly mastering his agitation, yet his face re- 
mained pale, and his hands and brow were cold 
and clammy. 

u These passionate disputes are only proofs of 
folly. When, and by whom was this letter 
written? I command — nay, I will compel you 
to tell me." 

And he grasped Lorry's wrist so tight, that 
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the impression of his fingers remained there after 
many days. 

She gnre a cry of pain, and then she laughed 
as she threw oft his hand indignantly. 

** You won't terrify* uie*" she said scornfully, 
"and I dou't h#*l voor threats one straw! 
Wh\ should t toll von car secrets? whv should 
t tesruir &<- secrets of another to i<o vo* a ser- 
ttc^ w^ctt yv»u declared only live minutes ago 
(&** yvu **re ready- tro dassruy all my hopes oa 
-a*£$ik wiricaa &« sE^issa; compunction* to 
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44 This is the mere raving of passion," cried 
Dillon impatiently. " Neither you nor I believe 
in ghosts and apparitions. Human hands have 
written that letter ; human hands have sub- 
scribed that signature, and either Saville has 
survived our duel, or that is a vile forgery. 
Speak openly, and tell me which you believe to 
be the fact." 

u You must promise first that you will not 
interfere between me and Sir Charles Saville, nor 
injure my good name," said Lorry, eagerly. 

44 Such promises would benefit you little, if 
there be truth in this letter," replied Dillon, 
keeping his eyes keenly fixed upon his sister 
whilst he spoke. 44 You cannot surely wed the 
father and encourage the addresses of the 
son." 

44 I have not encouraged them," she returned; 
but this time she drooped her head, and the 
words came from her lips faintly. 

a You have seen him then," exclaimed the 
lawyer, who quickly caught the import of these 
words. 

VOL. ill. I 
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" I admit that I have spoken with him." 

44 Where and when ?" 

44 Two days ago." 

44 Ah ! two nights ago, you mean to say, my 
precious sister," cried Dillon. 44 I heard foot- 
steps in the passage near my chamber door, and 
watched you along the terrace. I supposed you 
had an assignation with the foolish Lieutenant, 
and paid no more heed to your proceedings, as I 
went home next morning, and deferred turning 
the secret to account till my return." 

44 And for such treachery you will be punished 
without fail," cried the girl, fiercely. 44 1 am 
not the only one who knows of Saville's 
return." 

" And who may be his other confidant?" asked 
Dillon. 

44 Ned Cranbourne has seen him as well as I," 
answered Lorry. 

The lawyer laughed aloud. 

44 Oh, if the gallant Captain is reduced so low 
that he must take that meddling puppy for his 
confidant, my talents must desert me indeed if I 
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am not an overmatch for them both. If the story 
of Savi lie's death was a lie, the game must be 
played over again, and that quickly. The fellow 
is an outlaw, and dare not show his face openly 
in this country ; but, I presume, as you know so 
much, you are acquainted with his hiding- 
place." 

" Of that I am entirely ignorant," answered 
the girl, and at that moment she rejoiced in her 
ignorance. 

44 Ah, let me think !" exclaimed Dillon, and 
he paused for a moment. u There have been 
reports in the neighbourhood about a figure that 
has been seen haunting the Bed Cliff. Old 
Nanny, that resolute vixen, was his nurse; that 
explains the mystery, though I little dreamt, 
when I laughed at the tale, that it had such im- 
portant significance. I must act with prompti- 
tude; and remember, Miss Dillon, far higher 
interests are now at stake than your ridiculous 
marriage, and that you may involve both me 
and yourself in endless misery and disgrace if 
you venture to repeat one word of what you 

I 2 
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have now related to me. Meet Sir Charles as 
usual. If his son is to be his heir you may 
marry the old fellow for aught I care, but should 
this story be proved false, remember I admit no 
partner in the rich inheritance." 

" Has not Captain Saville a son ? " demanded 
Lorry, in a soft tone. 

Dillon started as if stung by a serpent. 

" And surely the boy did not die as well as 
his father," she resumed. 

44 The boy was stolen from the Vicarage, 
when yet an infant," returned her brother. " I 
searched long into the matter but could discover 
nothing certain, except that old Nanny, had, 
about the time of his disappearance, been absent 
on a journey. If she was in Saville's confidence 
he has probably lodged with her since his return. 
Did he not tell you so?" and Dillon turned 
sharp on his companion as he uttered the last 
words, hoping to surprise the truth by their 
abruptness. 

But Lorry was really ignorant of Saville's 
hiding place, and told him this so positively, he 
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was compelled to believe her reiterated assurance, 
that though she had seen hira, he had told her 
nothing about himself, and she knew little but 
what the letter contained. 

Dillon remained silent for some time, as if lost 
in deep thought, and then suddenly approaching 
his sister, he laid his hand upon her arm, and 
said in a low voice, which thrilled through every 
fibre of her frame, " you are a wild, impudent, 
self-willed creature, Lorry, but you are my only 
sister, and I have always hitherto treated your 
faults with indulgence, but this is no common 
matter. My fortunes, nay my very existence, 
are at stake, and my fate will probably be decided 
in the next four and twenty hours. Let me 
again implore you to be silent, and to be pru- 
dent, or you may have cause to repent it to the 
end of your days. I ask no promise. Promises 
cannot bind unless the will consents, but I will 
see you again before night to tell you what dis- 
coveries I make." 

Dillon said no more, but whilst Lorry stood silent 
with amazement and anxiety, he left the room. 
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Yet all he had said made no lasting impres- 
sion. She always believed that men made an 
unnecessary fuss about everything, and thought 
themselves and their affairs of such vast import- 
ance, that women were fully justified in leaving 
them to take care of themselves, and in deceiv- 
ing them, whenever it was likely to be for their 
own advantage. 

"I never meant to betray Saville," she 
thought, " but as the secret has come out by 
accident, it is perhaps all for the best. My 
brother will probably get into another scuffle 
with him, and no possible harm can happen to 
me in consequence, particularly if I get clear o{ 
them all, as I hope to do before long." 

No deeper consideration did she give to the 
future — no deeper significance did she attach to 
the storms of passion which were gathering 
menacing around her. She Comprehended 
nothing of the earnestness of life, or of the 
power of destiny, which from the events of an 
hour, shapes out the fortunes, not only of the 
living, but of generations yet unborn. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



Dillon was a man of great talent, though of 
little conscience. Born rich, he might have 
made a distinguished figure in society, where 
hypocrisy frequently supplies the want of virtue. 
But he was born poor, and his impatient ambition 
to emulate the luxury of men of his own class, 
made him a gambler at an early age. He was 
eager to attain wealth, and the consideration 
which now attends it, without the necessary 
sacrifice of time and labour, which honest men 
pay for its acquisition. 

As time went on he became a speculator, and 
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after he had the management of Sir Charles Sa- 
ville's property, the large funds at his disposal 
were too great a temptation to be resisted. He 
had at last so completely exhausted all the per- 
sonal property of his employer in unsuccessful 
undertakings, that he saw no other chance of 
being able to meet the most pressing demands, 
and to fulfil the engagements he had contracted 
in his own and Sir Charles Saville's names, than 
by the sale of a large estate, which had hitherto 
been retarded by the impossibility of proving the 
deaths of Captain Saville and his son, as the 
property was entailed on them both. 

He had also another object in view. He 
wished the Baronet to make a will, appointing 
him his sole executor, and heir to all his 
personal property and unentailed estates, to 
prevent the possibility of his being called to 
account after the death of Sir Charles Saville, 
for his peculation and embezzlements during his 
life. 

But Saville's re-appearance could not fail to 
destroy all chance of his succeeding in these pro- 
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jects, the failure of which he well knew must in- 
volve him in ruin and dishonour. 

He still flattered himself, after he quitted his 
sister, that some deception might have been 
practised upon her and the fool Ned Cranbourne, 
for on further reflection the story appeared most 
improbable. 

He inquired for Ned Cranbourne, he was ab- 
sent, no one knew where. From Nanny Ainsley 
could he then alone expect to receive any 
information about Saville, and he therefore set 
off without delay to the cottage at the Eed 

Cliff. 

* 

From time to time, as he passed through the 
rich meadows and the woods, he looked around 
him with bitterness, and thought how often he 
had calculated their value, deeming that only 
one life stood between him and their possession. 
Yet such covetousness, if it had not made him 
commit murder, had made the desire for another 
man's death his familiar thought till now, when 
no hope of obtaining the rich inheritance re- 
mained, the estates around him seemed only like 
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a vast cemetery, where his nefarious projects lay 
buried for ever. 

In the present posture of his affairs, he was 
more irritated than humbled, by finding such an 
unexpected obstacle in the way as Captain Saville, 
the boy whom he had envied from his birth, 
whom he had bated as coming between him and 
Sir Charles Saville's inheritance after the 
Baronet had been ten years married, and whom, 
for his own interest, he had used every art to 
corrupt and finally to banish and destroy. 

Till within an hour he had believed his wicked 
designs had been successful. But now if Saville 
survived, all the deceptions he had practised on 
him and his father, must be brought to light, 
and Dillon well knew, that though the anger of 
the Baronet against his son had been highly ex- 
cited by his influence, yet it had been at once 
ended by the tidings of Saville's untimely death ; 
and that amidst all his follies, and his vanity, 
and his pride, that his heart still clung with 
affection to the remembrance of his only child. 

Though Dillon was no coward, he shrunk from 
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encountering the old man's wrath, should he ever 
discover that the man whom through life he had 
been loading with benefits — that the man who 
professed to be devoted to his interests, and 
whom he had treated with confidence as his 
nearest relative, had been, during the long years 
that he had existed by his bounty, the destroyer 
of the son whom he affected to deplore. 

Even if Saville was really in the grave, and 
an imposter had assumed his name, the subject 
was one which Dillon was terrified to have 
agitated or brought into discussion. 

Saville had long been buried, and Dillon would 
have gladly had all remembrance of him buried 
with him ; yet, even hardened as he was in quiet, 
calm, undemonstrative iniquity, he feared with 
an almost superstitious terror, that his sister's 
story was the precursor of an avenging fate, 
which, though men may for awhile forget their 
sins, is ever pursuing the wicked, to be one day 
awfully manifest, unknown perhaps to others, 
but recognized with terror by the soul of the 
guilty. 
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Dillon's punishment had already begun, and 
by the time he arrived at the poor old cottage 
on the Eed Cliff, if any one of the inhabitants 
of Cleve Court had seen him, they would have 
been astonished by the change which one hour 
had made in him. Yet he was not thinner, he 
was not paler, his hair had not become grey ; 
but another spirit seemed to possess him, which 
altered the expression of his face in a manner 
which language cannot describe more clearly than 
by saying he had a look of guilt. 

No dog came out to bark against him as he 
approached the house. The shutters were closed, 
yet he found the door unlocked, and when he 
opened it, he was surprised to perceive a light. 
It was that of a very small slender candle 
burning on a table before the chimney, where 
the fire was dead. Coming in from the broad 
daylight without, the rays were so faint that 
they only served to dazzle him, without making 
visible any other object in the cottage. 

But by degrees his eyes became accustomed to 
the gloom, and he was able to distinguish that 
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what he had at first supposed to be a table in the 
centre of the room was a coffin, resting upon 
tressels, still empty, but ready for the reception 
of the dead. 

The ' effect of such an otyect in his present 
excited state of feeling was to arrest his steps as 
if he had received a sudden shock of electricity ; 
bnt even whilst he remained immovable, he dis- 
tinctly saw that on the old wooden bedstead at 
the end of the cottage, a corpse was laid out for 
interment. 

He had always believed that he had no fear 
of death ; but on discovering himself to be thus 
unexpectedly in the proximity of a lifeless body, 
the blood rushed suddenly to his heart, and his 
hands were cold as the inanimate clay before 
him. 

The whole scene appeared to him like a 
frightful night-mare, not to be shaken off, even 
when an old man who had been dozing in a 
corner arose, and coming towards him, asked 
him what he sought in the house of death. 

The pale light of the candle fell on both their 
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faces, and each uttered an exclamation of sur- 
prize as he recognized his companion. 

Robin Charlton was the first to speak : 

" Tou come too late, sir," he said, u either to 
make reparation to the injured, or to get the 
papers out of Nanny's hands, for she put them 
into safer keeping than mine before she departed 
to a better world, poor thing ! for she was always 
a lover of truth and justice." 

"What papers do you speak of, my good 
fellow ?" asked Dillon, pretending ignorance, 
though he well understood the meaning of the 
old roan's words. 

" It is not worth while to explain such things 
in this solemn presence," answered Robin, glanc- 
ing towards the bed; u but if you have forgotten 
the matter, I think it very likely you will be re- 
minded of it before long, for Nanny — " 

"And the child! what has become of the 
orphan?' demanded the lawyer, hastily inter- 
rupting the pedlar. 

" That is well. Tou have a touch of conscience 
at last for your poor helpless offspring," answered 
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Robin, in a low voice, as if he feared to disturb 
the dead. " She is better taken care of than 
she has ever been by her own father, and nobody 
wants your help now. Even Nanny, poor 
thing, had every comfort to the last, for the Lord 
is just, and never fails to raise up friends for 
those who walk humbly in His ways." 

"And who might those friends be?" demanded 
Dillon, for he dreaded lest Saville might be one 
of them. 

"That is no concern of yours," answered 
Robin in a louder tone, " and I should like to 
know what right you have to meddle in Nanny's 
affairs now she is dead and gone, when you have 
been the worst enemy she ever knew, both to 
her and hers, for this many a long year?" 

" I wished to be her friend," said the lawyer, 
" but she was a headstrong woman, and would 
never listen to reason." 

" I think you might have the decency to re- 
spect the dead, who is not only above ground, 
but unooffined in your presence," said the old 
man. " But I am a fool; you have no decency, 
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or you would have been ashamed to come here 
at such a time." 

" I was not aware of the woman's death, " 
answered Dillon, who was determined not to be 
offended by anything which the pedlar might 
say. " I had some questions to ask which per- 
haps you can answer as well as she could haye 
done." 

" I don't know what right you have to cross 
question either of us," said the old man, coolly 
resuming his seat, though the lawyer remained 
standing. 

" No right, certainly," rejoined Dillon in his 
blandest tone ; " but I know so much already 
that there can be little advantage to any one in 
concealing the truth in this matter." 

" Speak out then," said Eobin in a surly 
voice. " There is no use beating about the 
bush with me. I am a plain man, and I like 
plain words. I shall know best what to answer 
when I hear what you have got to ask." 

" To be brief, then," returned the lawyer, " is 
it true that Captain Saville, whom you once 
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served, is still alive, and has returned to this 
country ?" 

" Do you want to have another shot at him?" 
said Eobin drily, 

Dillon pretended not to hear. 

" Is it true," he resumed, " that he has been 
and still is in this neighbourhood?" 

tl How came you to suppose that Nanny or I 
should know anything about Captain Saville or 
his doings?" returned the pedlar, and this pre- 
varicating reply at once convinced the lawyer 
of the truth of what Lorry had told him. 

" It is no use denying the fact," he said. 

" Tou surely know better than any other 
man," retorted Eobin, "whether or not your 
bullet went straight through his heart, as you 
intended it should do. Has his ghost appeared 
to you, that you are asking such questions? I 
should not wonder at it, for many a man has 
been haunted by the dead, who deserves it less 
than you do." 

" I have seen no resemblance to the unfortu- 
nate man myself," was the reply. 
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" Unfortunate !" muttered the old man. " I 
served Captain Saville, and I need not ask you 
who was the cause of his misfortunes. I need 
not ask you who plied him mth strong liquor, 
and then brought out the cards and the dice. 
Yes, sir, your own cards and your own dice! 
always your own, Mr. Dillon. I need not ask 
you who introduced him to your sister Lorry, 
and then accused him to bis father of jilting the 
flirt, when she was corresponding with another 
man. I need not ask you who taught him to 
go to the Jews, who lent him money to gamble, 
and got him, when confused with wine, to write 
his name at the back of a cheque, where another 
had forged his father's name. Tou remember 
some of these things, no doubt, Mr. Dillon, and 
you remember, perhaps, also, that he was in the 
room when Major Saville put the sum of two 
thousand pounds into your hands, to place in 
the stocks for his daughter ? I remember buying 
the stamps you wrote the receipts on, as if it 
was but yesterday." 

The subtle lawyer was for once utterly con- 
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founded. Little did he suspect when he gave 
old Robin a shilling from time to time, that the 
memory of the old man retained such a cata- 
logue of his misdeeds, and he now heard with 
consternation that there existed such indisput- 
able evidence of a transaction, which he believed 
the death of Major Saville had for ever buried 
in oblivion. 

And now the receipts, which not only made 
him liable for a large debt, but sufficed to prove 
him guilty of perjury and fraud, were placed in 
the hands of those who would probably know 
better than old Nanny did, how to make use of 
them against him. The avenging fate was gain- 
ing rapidly upon him. Ever since he had en- 
tered that cottage, with the hope of acquiring 
information which he might turn to another's 
destruction, its advancing shadow had fallen 
darkly over him. 

The supercilious, impertinent man of the 
world, who though not great himself, had pre- 
sumed on the strength of his relationship to a 
greater and richer aristocrat, to be insolent to 
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all those be regarded as his inferiors, now stood 
without any appearance of resentment before the 
beggar man, conscious that the poor old wan- 
derer, whom he had considered honoured by his 
passing charity, had for years despised him as a 
pitiful and false hearted scoundrel. But he cared 
little for any man's contempt ; he had always 
believed that if he had money enough to dazzle 
the world, no one would trouble himself to ask 
how he came by it, and this contempt had, with 
his want of conscience, greatly conduced to lead 
him into crime. 

Seldom visibly angry, Dillon pretended to 
laugh at Robin's abuse as if it was only the 
wandering of his imagination, and he resolved 
not to leave the cottage till he learnt some- 
thing from him concerning Saville's present 
abode. 

"I am anxious about your old master," he 
therefore resumed, "chiefly on my sister's ac- 
count. She has received a letter, purporting to 
be written by her deceased cousin, and after his 
long reported death, I was afraid that some 
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designing scoundrel was seeking to impose upon 
her." 

" From what I know of Miss Lorry," answered 
Kobin, looking keenly out of the corners of his 
sharp gray eyes, " she is more likely to deceive 
the men, than any man is to deceive ber, and I 
don't think you need be very uneasy about the 
young lady's feelings, Mr. Dillon, for they have 
had plenty of practice in the art of love making. 
Even if Captain Saville bas risen from the grave 
and come back to his own country, you may feel 
sure he has no wish to renew an old courtship 
with your sister. He had learnt to know her 
for a false flirt, as she is, before he married Mr. 
Ashley's innocent daughter." 

Though clad in humble garments, the honest 
fervour of old Robin was grand in its simplicity, 
as inspired by virtuous energy, he poured out 
his words of reproach with a rapid eloquence, 
which made even Dillon quail before him. The 
smile of disdain left his lips, and he felt for once 
in his life that there is a power on earth beyond 
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wealth, beyond knowledge, and beyond rank ; the 
power of honesty and truth. 

Ashamed, he slunk away, without uttering 
another word, and as he closed the door of the 
house of death behind him, he felt that it would 
be better for him, to be lying like Nanny in her 
shroud, than to go forth again into the world, to 
struggle vainly and grope his way to a dishon- 
oured grave, through the ever thickening shadows, 
which avenging fate was every hour drawing 
closer and closer round him. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



Abou J an hour after Dillon's departure from the 
Red Cliff, the coffin of poor Nanny Ainsley was 
nailed down over her corpse. After that the 
mourners came, and the last remains of this 
faithful servant of the Savilles was carried to 
the grave, followed by Mr. Vaughan, Ned Cran- 
bourne, and Sobin Charlton. 

Mr. Ashley, unlike many clergymen, who 
perform the offices of religion with a solemnity 
proportioned to the fee they are to receive, read 
the burial service with impressive tenderness, 
above the humble dead. 
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When all was over, and the procession again 
dispersed, Robin followed Mr. Vaughan and 
Cranbourne from the churchyard. 

" I want to tell you," he said addressing the 
latter, " that your fine plan of writing to Miss 
Dillon has made nothing but mischief. She has 
shown the letter to her brother, and he is bent 
upon finding the Captain, and putting him out 
of his way, no doubt, as soon as possible." 

" I believe he is gone off already," answered 
Ned, " I have seen nothing of him since that day 
we were all on the common. Perhaps you know 
where he is." 

u If I did, I would not tell you, that you may 
depend upon," returned the pedlar, " you may 
be a very clever gentleman, Mr. Cranbourne, 
but I hope you manage your own affairs better 
than you do other people's." 

"Has Dillon returned to Cleve Court?" de- 
manded Vaughan, " I thought he was to be seve- 
ral days absent." 

" No doubt he has returned to hunt after the 
Captain," answered Robin. 
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Vaughan made no reply, but touching his 
hat to Cranbourne, walked off to the Vicar- 
age. 

Saville had rapidly recovered, and still con- 
fined to his room, he passed his time peacefully 
in the society of Mr. Ashley and little Harry, 
which was varied by frequent visits from Mr. 
Vaughan, and Robin Charlton. 

The time had come at length, when he was 

permitted to leave his bed. Never, since he was 

a youth, in his father's house, had he felt so 

calmly happy as he did that day, sitting in an 

easy chair, near the window of his little room at 

the Vicarage, with the blooming garden sending 

up a pleasant fragrance from beneath, and the 

broad fields and woods of his ancestors spreading 

their undulating outlines in the sunny distance ; 

but though he felt the cheering influence of the 

summer air, he saw nothing but his own dear 

little boy, standing close beside him, his eyes 

sparkling with happy love and pride, as he read 

over the various lessons he had learnt from 

Aunt Emma, as he always called Miss Saville. 
vol. m. K 
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44 And you are very fond of that lady ?" de- 
manded his father, as he ceased his childish 
prattle for a moment. 

"Oh, yes," said the boy, "everybody loves 
Aunt Emma, papa. I am sure you would love 
her too, only you don't know her, papa, do you ?" 

44 Yes, my child, I know her well," was his 
father's sad reply. 

44 Then won't you let her come in and see 
you?" 

u Perhaps she would think it too much 
trouble," returned Saville. 

44 Oh, no indeed, Aunt Saville is not lazy," 
cried the boy, 44 she has been here very often to 
ask after you, and she told grandpapa that she 
would come again to-day. Mayn't she come in 
and see you, papa? Oh, I hear her voice in the 
garden." 

And before his father could make an attempt 
to stop him, Harry had jumped out of the win- 
dow and ran down the gravel walk like a lap- 
wing. 

Saville soon heard merry voices behind th« 
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trees, and then Emma appeared with her little 
companion, as gay and innocent, and fresh in 
youthful beauty as the child who sported at her 
side. 

The sick man knew that his little boy was 
talking of him, for Emma looked towards the 
window, and smiled kindly, and made a sign 
that she was coming. 

Saville had heard that she was soon to be the 
wife of Vaughan, and in the silent hours of suf- 
fering he had struggled manfully to subdue the 
passionate love he had long felt for her; a love 
which had sustained him through captivity and 
sickness in India, which had given him courage 
to return again to his own land; and the disap- 
pointment of which had surpassed all other 
sorrows his own impetuous nature had brought 
upon him. He knew she could never be his, yet 
for the future they must often meet, and they 
must meet as friends. It was a hard trial to see 
her thus for the first time, and his limbs shook 
under him when he heard her enter the house 
and approach his chamber door. 
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But little Harry left him only brief time for 
thought. Springing forward the boy flung open 
the door, crying with the greatest glee : 

u Here is Aunt Emma, papa ! I told you she 
would come." 

Miss Saville came forward, and without con- 
straint took her cousin's proffered hand, enquired 
kindly after his health, and insisted on his re- 
suming the seat he had left to welcome her. 
She saw his agitation, and talked rapidly, as if 
to conceal it even from herself, till by degrees 
he became more calm, for her presence realized 
to him for the first time the wide gulf that was 
for ever placed between them. 

Saville tried to talk of his accident with in- 
difference, but his strength failed him, and he 
rested his head on little Harry's shoulder, whilst 
he pressed him to his heart. His love for his 
boy seemed ten-fold multiplied. It was the 
only tie which bound him to the earth. When 
he again looked up his eyes were wet with 
tears. 

" Excuse this weakness, Miss Saville," he said. 
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« My sufferings have shorn me of my strength ; 
but it will pass away, like all other things upon 
earth. You shall have no cause to be ashamed 
of your cousin for the future.' ' 

Emma made no reply; her tears were falling 
fast. She could not look unmoved on the strong 
man thus humbled and subdued. 

44 Do not grieve for me, Emma," he continued. 
44 1 am happier now than I have been for years, 
for sickness sets the soul free from the bondage 
of the flesh ; and though remorse at first is hard 
to bear, it is a good physician for the mind. I 
am now anxious to live, not for enjoyment, as I 
once was, but to repair, if possible, the errors of 
the past." 

44 Heaven be praised !" was all the girl could 
utter. 

44 You are soon to be Vaughan's wife," con- 
tinued Saville, in a faint and tremulous voice, 
4 'and no doubt you will be happy, my dear 
cousin, for you have made a wise choice; but 
promise me that you will still be my friend, and 
the friend of little Harry, to whom you have 
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been more than a mother. I cannot trust myself 
to talk of gratitude." 

Emma drew the boy towards her and kissed 
him, but she could not speak. Even Harry was 
silent, for though he did not understand their 
discourse, he felt, as he looked from one to the 
other, that his little prattle was not needed then. 

This pause was first broken by the sound of 
carriage wheels approaching the door of the 
Vicarage. In an instant Saville started up, and 
left the window. 

44 The servants wear my father's livery," he 
exclaimed. "I knew not that he visited Mr. 
Ashley." 

44 He has never been here, I have heard, since 
your marriage," returned Emma quickly ; u nor 
do any of the Dillons ever come here." 

Little Harry had already escaped from the 
room to see the new arrival, and Emma remained 
at the window to observe if any one alighted 
from the carriage. Only a minute elapsed before 
she beheld with amazement her uncle descend 
from his chariot, and enter the house. 
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" It is your father/ 1 was her hurried exclama- 
tion as she turned quickly towards Saville, and 
in wonder and anxiety they both remained lis- 
tening silently, as doors were shut and opened, 
and steps ascended the stairs to Mr. Ashley's 
study. 

" Is the Vicar at home?" asked Saville. 

"No doubt he is," was Emma's reply, and 
scarcely another word was exchanged between 
them during the next quarter of an hour, 
though they were both in a state of the greatest 
anxiety and apprehension of some unforeseen 
misfortune. 

The Baronet, in the meantime, had been 
ushered by the village maid with great awe up 
to her master's sitting room. With a wonderful 
sense of his own dignity, the great man ascended 
the narrow stairs, looking at the white washed 
walls and other simple arrangements, made on 
the Vicar's first arrival fifty years before, with a 
contempt which wonderfully added to his own 
self-esteem, so that the ill humour in which he 
had entered the Vicarage was greatly softened 
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before Mr. Ashley made his appearance in the 
study. He looked around upon the piles of 
dusty books; on the old carpet, only covering 
the middle of the floor; on the wooden arm 
chair, and the huge Tom cat upon the rug, with 
a feeling of horror, and he wondered how a gen- 
tleman could exist in such a place. 

How much more would he have been astonished 
had he comprehended that Mr. Ashley's happi- 
ness far surpassed his own. Yet something like 
the truth glimmered upon his mind when the 
good man with pleasant smiles came in and gave 
him a courteous welcome. 

Sir Charles knew that he was ten years older 
than himself, but though neither wig, nor hair 
dye> nor false teeth were made use of to conceal 
his age, he was as strong and hale as if twenty 
years younger, and the bright colour which air 
and exercise had given to his still unwrinkled 
face, the intellectual brightness of his eyes, and 
the profusion of his silver hair, added a vene- 
rable charm to his appearance, near which the 
arts of the toilet looked ridiculous. 
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Sir Charles Saville had the appearance of an 
old stage player beside the disciple of nature, 
and whilst one, by labour and simple diet and 
early hours, had retained the vigour of youth 
even unto old age, the other, weakened by early 
dissipation, by luxurious indulgences which ex- 
cited the envy of many, and by the unnatural 
habits of modern social life, which turn night 
into day, though admired as a man of taste and 
fashion, was old before his time, and had cut off 
by such miserable follies more than twenty years 
of his existence. But though the perception of 
this pained the Baronet as he returned the salu- 
tation of Mr. Ashley, he consoled himself by a 
sense of his own mental superiority over the un- 
pretending Vicar, of whose high intellectual and 
moral endowments he was quite insensible. 

" You were surprised, no doubt, at receiving 
a visit from me," he began, when they were both 
seated. 

Mr. Ashley bowed. 

" Unfortunate circumstances have broken off 
our intercourse for the last seven years, but I 

K 5 
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am not a man to retain enmitv," continued Sir 
Charles, " and I have gladly availed myself of 
an opening given me by a strange accident to 
assure yon that I wish the past to be buried in 
oblivion/' 

" I am sensible of your kindness," replied Mr. 
Ashley, with a calm dignity which well became 
him ; " I never was aware that I bad given 
just cause for any resentment on your part, 
having had reason as much as yourself to deplore 
the family alliance which excited your anger. 
But I understood your feelings, and am ready 
now to pardon and forget. Death is a great 
peacemaker, and death has been in both our 
families since then." 

The Baronet bowed. 

" Let us speak on other topics," he said, 
" allow me at once to explain the object of my 
present visit. I have been attending the quar- 
ter sessions, and there I have heard a very 
extraordinary report, of which I thought it ne- 
cessary to demand from you an immediate ex- 
planation." 
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The Vicar thought of Saville, and the blood 
rushed to his face, and even Sir Charles, though 
little given to such observations, remarked his 
expression of anxiety. 

" Anything in my power," said Mr. Ash- 
ley. 

The Baronet pompously cleared his throat, 
and then proceeded thus : 

a You are probably aware that a band of 
smugglers has for sometime infested the coast, 
and the mouth of our little river. Very unplea- 
sant persons to have in the neighbourhood ; ex- 
tremely unpleasant. One of those signs of the 
times which prove to all sensible men, how very 
much society has deteriorated since the times 
when my ancestors first settled in this parish. 
Those were times — but they are past — we are 
living in a new era, and smugglers have become 
one of its greatest nuisances." 

" I was not aware that they had done any 
great mischief in this neighbourhood," replied 
the Vicar, whose mind was now greatly re- 
lieved. 
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" I don't know what you call mischief, sir," 
retorted Sir Charles, somewhat sharply, " they 
set the law at defiance, a most dangerous example, 
you must admit ; they defraud the revenue, and 
keep the whole country in agitation. That in- 
famous woman, Nanny Ainsley, is known to give 
them shelter." 

" She will do so no more, 9 ' answered Mr. Ash- 
ley, " she is in her grave." 

" Dead !" exclaimed the Baronet, with a start, 
" dead, before I questioned her again about die 
disappearance of my grandson, with which I 
have little doubt she was concerned, self willed 
to the last" 

"Whatever might be her errors," said the 
Vicar mildly, " she is gone to answer for them in 
another world." 

" Errors, sir ! you call it an error to steal a 
child from its relatives?' demanded Sir Charles, 
with difficulty restraining his rage, within the 
bounds of politeness. " Do you call it also an 
error to give shelter to smugglers when she is on 
the brink of the grave? for scarcely a fortnight 
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has elapsed since one of these rascals was seen 
to go in and out of her house by night ; and 
though the villagers were fools enough to take 
him for an apparition, I have had undoubted in- 
formation given me as a magistrate, that he was 
the captain of a smuggling vessel, which landed a 
large cargo recently at the mouth of the river." 

" It may be possible that Nanny may have 
known the man, without being aware that he 
followed such a trade," said the Vicar. 

" Possible, but not probable," returned Sir 
Charles; "Nanny was a mischievous, restless 
woman, who had sown much strife in my family. 
She had latterly no means of living except a 
small pension from my brother, and I have no 
doubt she derived profit from assisting these peo- 
ple. But to proceed ; last week the Custom House 
officers and the constables, fell in with one of 
these smugglers, in the valley at the back of 
your garden. They fired at him. Half the vil- 
lage heard the shots. They were so near this 
house that they must have been distinctly au- 
dible to all your household." 
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11 We sleep soundly," answered the Vicar, but 
he did not look op. 

" Well, sir, the man was wounded, for his blood 
was seen upon the grass. His pursuers had to 
make rather a long circuit, before they could 
reach the spot, where he was supposed to have 
fallen, so that he had disappeared before they 
arrived there. 

" Allow me to inquire how all this can con- 
cern me?' asked Mr. Ashley. 

" There is not a house except yours near the 
place where the man fell," was the reply, 'traces 
of blood have been found as far as the fountain 
in your garden ; and I must tell you candidly, 
that a report is in circulation, a very unpleasant 
report, I admit, that the culprit has found re- 
fuge in the Vicarage, and is now concealed in 
it. Every magistrate on the bench had heard 
the story, and I have been advised to request 
you, Mr. Ashley, to give this man up to justice, 
to respect the laws, and not to get yourself into 
trouble by any false humanity." 

"Allow me to observe," answered the Vicar, 
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" that though a man may have been shot in the 
valley, the mere fact of his walking there is no 
proof of his criminality. You, or I, might have 
done the same, without any evil intent what- 
ever." 

44 What ! I walk in the woods at three o'clock 
in the morning ! " exclaimed Sir Charles, with 
horror. " I never did such a thing in my life, 
and I feel certain I never shall. It is impossible, 
sir, that any innocent man — and I speak as a 
magistrate who has had some experience — who 
has made law his study, — in fact, that any man 
not wickedly disposed, could be skulking about 
the woods at such an hour, or would run away 
when he was shot at; he must have been a great 
criminal I have no doubt, a fellow whom it is 
dangerous to have lurking in the neighbourhood, 
and if you will not admit that he is concealed 
in your house, I must put the powers of the 
law into execution to discover his biding place. 
Allow me to add, I have heard there is a sick 
person staying in your house, and this confirmed 
my suspicions. Excuse me, Mr. Ashley, but if 
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this man could be seen, my mind would be 
satisfied on this important subject" 

"There is a sick gentleman in mj house," 
answered the Vicar calmly, " bat knowing me, 
as you do, Sir Charles, I should suppose jon can 
require nothing more than my assurance, to con- 
vince you that my guest has no connexion and 
never had any acquaintance with smugglers. 1 ' 

** Perhaps you would allow me to see him? " 
persisted the old man, who when be had once got 
an idea into his bead did not allow it easily to be 
driven out again. 

" He is my friend and under the protection of 
my Toof," answered Mr. Ashley. ** It is not in 
my power to allow his privacy to be intruded 
on. Moreover he is not unknown to yon, and a 
meeting under existing circumstances could be 
agreeable to neither of you." 

" There is some mystery here, I perceive," 
said Sir Charles, rising with great dignity. 
** I haw a particular dislike to mystery. It » 
f to conceal anything of which 
i to be ashamed. Exesat 
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me sir, I mean nothing personal, but as it seems 
you are unwilling to give me further information, 
I must take other means to forward the ends of 
justice; I ain sorry to have detained you so 
long, unnecessarily. I wish you a very good 
morning," and with a stiff bow the Barone* 
proceeded to leave the room. 

Mr. Ashley held open the door for him to 
pass, and followed him down stairs, not only to 
show him respect, but to be certain that he left 
the house without any further inquiries. 

When they reached the hall door, they found 

little Harry standing looking with wonder at the 

carriage and horses. He drew back with a shy 

look at Sir Charles, for he had not forgotten the 

way he had spoken to his aunt Emma, in the 

garden at Cleve Court. But he did not escape 

the Baronet's notice. Again he observed his 

wonderful likeness to his own son, when a boy, 

and he turned a keen searching glance on Mr. 

Ashley, with a faint hope that he might formerly 

liave deceived him, when he asserted that the 

boy had been stolen from the Vicarage. 
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" Where did you get that boy? " he said ab- 
ruptly, as Harry, half afraid of him crept close to 
the Vicar. 

" I thought you were aware that he is the 
ward of Miss Saville, whom she brought from 
India," answered Mr. Ashley evasively. 

u Always the same answer," muttered the 
Baronet. " His father died there then?" he 
added aloud. 

"No, indeed, papa is not dead," cried the 
little boy eagerly, " papa has come back again. 
Papa is here now. He is in the parlour with 
Aunt Emma." 

" He is the sick gentleman, I presume, who can 
see no one," said the Baronet in a lofty and sarcas- 
tic tone. " You seem to deal in mysteries, which 
of course it is no business of mine to investigate; 
I wish you a very good morning," so saying Sir 
Charles Saville entered his carriage, and in a 
few minutes the sound of its departing wheels 
was no more beard. 

The Baronet returned to Cleve in an exceed- 
ingly bad humour. He felt offended by the re- 
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ports in circulation, as they threw a slur upon 
his vigilance as a magistrate. He still felt sus- 
picious that the Vicar knew more about the 
smugglers than he had chosen to confess, and he 
was particularly angry that his niece, Miss Sa- 
ville, should be in the company of a man, to 
whom he had been denied access. 

He was therefore fully prepared to receive 
Dillon's account of Emma's engagement to Mr. 
Vaughan, with all the indignation that gentle- 
man could desire. He abused the surgeon as a 
low fellow, unworthy to be admitted as a mem- 
ber of any honourable family. He denounced the 
science of medicine as a vulgar profession no 
gentleman would follow ; he abused his deceased 
brother for giving Emma a radical education, 
and vowed if she persisted in her design of marry- 
ing a village apothecary, that she should leave 
his house that very night. 

His irritation was not diminished when in- 
formed that Miss Dillon had again returned to 
her room, and would not join the dinner party. 
He even began to suspect that her illness was 
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more feigned than real, and when he told her 
brother this, the sarcastic smile which was his 
only reply, by no means lessened the suspicions 
which a bint from Ned Cranbourne had first ex- 
cited. 

Emma, unconscious that her visit to the Vicar- 
age was known at Cleve Court, and fully pre- 
pared to announce her intended marriage on the 
morrow, which was her birth-day, took her usual 
place at the dinner table. 

As there was seldom much conversation in the 
absence of company, she did not remark the 
silence that day, and though she observed that 
her uncle was in an unusually ill humour, she 
had no suspicion that she had any share in ex- 
citing it. 

She was therefore greatly surprised, when she 
arose to leave the room with Mrs. Dillon, at his 
requesting her, in a severe tone, to go into bis 
library, as he desired to have a little private con- 
versation with her. 

" I P'ty y° u > m y dear," said Mrs. Dillon as 
they walked across the hall, u I am glad he did 
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not order me in to be scolded. It is hard his ill 
humour should fall upon you, for I have no 
doubt it is all occasioned by my incorrigible 
daughter." 

"She is better I hope?" inquired Emma 
kindly. 

" Better !" echoed the old lady, u she has no 
more the matter with her than you or I have, and 
never has had, I feel certain. It is all sham and 
caprice. Oh, my dear Miss Saville, you know not 
what I have to bear." 

u Surely, madam, such conduct is impossible," 
returned Emma with honest indignation, " she 
cannot thus wilfully torment my poor uncle, 
when she is engaged to become his wife." 

" She will plague him much more after they 
are married," answered Mrs. Dillon, who was 
quite delighted to have found a listener to whom 
she could safely abuse her daughter. " She only 
marries him for his fortune and title, and if he 
was not blinded by vanity, he would have made 
a more suitable choice. He should have mar- 
ried a woman of my age at least, if he desired to 
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be happy and comfortable, but with a girl like 
Lorry, what can he expect. Yet if she means to 
have him, she is taking liberties too soon, and 
acting most imprudently." 

" Cannot you give her a little good advice? 
Her mother ought to have some influence over 
her," said Miss Saville. 

" Not in the least," replied Mrs. Dillon. " It 
is long since I have ceased to advise such a very 
self-willed and headstrong person. She must 
follow her own course, and take the conse- 
quences. But it is time for me to think of my 
future happiness, for I fear it will be a sad life 
in this house when she is once Lady Saville. 
Heaven save me from standing between her and 
Sir Charles in all their future quarrels, and really 
I have no idea of being made a sacrifice to 
other people's humours ! You will be wise to get 
away as soon as you can too." 

"I am of age to-morrow," replied Emma, and 
though she was surprised by the open manner in 
which Mrs. Dillon had spoken, she was too wise 
to give her confidence in return. 
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The*footsteps of Sir Charles Saville approach- 
ing the library put an end to the conversation, 
and Mrs. Dillon escaping by a side door, left 
Emma alone to receive him. 
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CHAPTER X. 



Nothing could be more dignified than the 
manner in which Sir Charles Saville entered the 
presence of his niece, and though his countenance 
was very lowering, he addressed her with studied 
civility. 

u Will you have the goodness to sit down," 
he said, pointing to a chair, whilst he placed one 
directly opposite to it for himself. 

Emma obeyed in silence, wondering what was 
to follow, but not at all dismayed, for, strange to 
say, her uncle, with all his self-importance, had 
not the slightest power over her. She regarded 
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his humours as we commonly do those of a 
child, which excite neither resentment nor 
terror. 

" I need not repeat to you," he began, as an 
ancient baron might have addressed one of his 
vassals, " that your father took the liberty, 
witkout asking my consent or permission, to ap- 
point me your guardian. I consider it a trou- 
blesome office — a very troublesome office, indeed, 
but out of respect for the dignity of my family, 
I accepted it, knowing how short a time had to 
elapse before you arrived at the age of twenty- 
one, when you would be emancipated from my 
authority." 

"That will be the case to-morrow," said the 

* 

girl quietly. 

" I know it, Miss Saville, and allow me to say 
I shall rejoice when it arrives. I have been 
greatly deceived in you — terribly deceived, and 
as I am not apt to be deceived, it is a proof of 
unprecedented duplicity on your part. You 
have treated me with disrespect — you have set 
my legal authority at naught, and your ingra- 

VOL. ill. L 
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titude surpasses anything I could possibly have 
imagined." 

" I am totally unconscious, sir, how I have 
deserved such reproaches," said the girl with 
great tranquillity. 

u Oh, of course you are !" cried the angry old 
man, warming with the fire of his own eloquence. 
" You are all innocence, all perfection, though 
you were closeted this very morning at the 
Vicarage with a sick gentleman, whose name 
was studiously concealed from me." 

" He is my near relative, and was my father's 
friend," said the girl, moved at length to impa-, 
tience by the unexpected turn the conversation 
had taken. 

" Oh, I have no doubt all your running hither 
and thither with men of all degrees is very 
proper in your ideas, but it is not so in mine," 
answered the Baronet. " I have not been accus- 
tomed to see the females of my family leave 
their homes without a proper escort. We have 
had no emancipated young ladies belonging to 
this house." 
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" I am not now at liberty to explain a circum- 
stance which you totally misunderstand," replied 
Emma, u but I trust before many days are past 
to be able to do so, and then I flatter myself 
you will regret the severity of your present lan- 
guage, which I have in no way deserved." 

u You speak boldly, madam," said Sir Charles, 
rising from his chair, and pacing the room in 
exceeding wrath. "Your language is highly 
disrespectful. It is, let me tell you, very un- 
suitable language, when addressed by so young 
a person to the head of 'her family; but I ought 
not to be astonished at it, knowing the shame- 
less audacity with which you have formed an 
engagement with a beggarly village apothe- 
cary.^ 

" If you allude to Mr. Vaughan," said Emma, 
also leaving her seat, " I am proud to confess 
that I am engaged to him. It was my intention 
to have informed you of this to-morrow, when, 
by my father's will, I am free to give my hand 
to whom I please." 

" Oh, no doubt," cried the Baronet. " You 

L 2 
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may marry the beggar in the street if you 
choose; I have no right, or desire, to prevent 
it. Only don't expect that I shall give you 
a portion. You will never get a sixpence from 
me. 

" I shall not require it, sir," was the girl's 
calm reply. " The fortune left me by my father 
will content both my husband and myself." 

" Madam, your father did not leave you a 
farthing," cried her uncle. " Ask Mr. Dillon. 
He declares that not a sixpence stands in the 
funds in your father's name." 

" It is very likely he speaks truth," returned 
Emma firmly; "but I can produce indisputable 
evidence that he received two thousand pounds 
from my father to place there." 

" If you have no receipt, such an assertion is 
not only ridiculous, but improper," answered Sir 
Charles. 

" I can produce a stamped receipt, signed by 
himself in the presence of a third person," said 
the girl firmly. 

41 And who was that person?" demanded the 
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old man, with an incredulous air, though he had 
been evidently startled by Emma's assertion. 

44 That person was your own son," she firmly 
replied. 

Sir Charles looked her sternly but sorrowfully 
in the face. 

" Whatever else you may have the audacity to 
say, you might have spared me the pang of 
alluding to that name," he said in a tremulous 
voice. u To-morrow your rights shall be properly 
investigated, and I will allow no injustice to be 
done which I can prevent; but I must have proof 
— strong proof, before I can doubt the honour 
and honesty of a man so nearly connected with 
me as Mr. Dillon, and whose sister is soon to be 
my wife." 

u I can sustain every word I have asserted," 
was Emma's calm reply. 

" Very likely," said the Baronet. " I do not 
pretend to dispute it, for I have not the nerve 
to contend with a young lady of such very de- 
cided opinions. But allow me to add, Miss 
Saville, that this is the last night you can pass 
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under my roof. You may go to Mr. Vaughan T 
and your adopted son, and to bis sick father* 
Such associates, I have no doubt, will suit you 
much better than your own noble relatives. The 
charming Miss Dillon, who will soon do me the 
honour to become my wife, has been as much 
deceived in you as myself, for she expressed the 
greatest readiness to allow you to remain at 
Cleve Court, and to permit you to share our 
society after our marriage." 

" I ought to be grateful to her for her 
generosity, I suppose," said Emma, proudly; 
" but, oh ! my dear uncle, if I am now speaking 
to you for the last time, let me implore you not 
to precipitate your marriage. Beware of the 
charming deceits and flattering hypocrisy of the 
Dillons ! Though they are my own relatives, I 
know them to be utterly unworthy of your re- 
gard; and for your dear son's sake, and his 
child's, who may yet be in existence, take time, 
and weigh the matter well before you place 
yourself utterly and inextricably in their 
power." 
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u Is the girl mad?" was all which the old 
man could utter, so great was his amazement 
and consternation at this bold appeal, and before 
he had recovered his presence of mind, Emma, 
aftei respectfully saluting him, had quitted the 
room. 

But though Sir Charles Saville was highly 
enraged, her words had made a deep impression 
on him. He believed them uttered under the 
influence of vindictive passion, yet he could not 
banish them from his mind, and as he became 
more calm, the idea that his grandson might be 
yet alive, recurred repeatedly to his mind; and 
the remembrance of the little boy at the Vicarage 
6eemed to confirm the truth of Emma's words. 
Gladly would he have recalled her and ques- 
tioned her more closely on this subject, but on 
inquiring for her about half an hour after she 
left him in the library, he learnt with disap- 
pointment that she had already left Cleve 
Court. 

The more Sir Charles thought of his niece's 
temerity, the greater was his perplexity. He 
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was so unaccustomed to be contradicted, or to 
hear anything like broad truth, from those who 
surrounded him, whom bis rank and money had 
made as much his slaves, as the sycophants of 
reigning potentates, that his mind was thrown 
into a complete ferment by the new ideas she 
had suggested to him. 

When he met Airs. Dillon in the drawing- 
room at tea, he answered all that lady's fawning 
expressions of regret about Emma's abrupt 
departure, with concise severity, so different from 
his usual deferential politeness, that supposing 
Lorry's absence had disturbed his temper, she 
thought it best to hold her tongue ; a wise resolu- 
tion which many women would do well to 
observe, when they perceive that the male mem- 
bers of their family are less amiable than 
usual. 

Dillon did not make his appearance. He was 
arranging certain papers, to which he intended 
to obtain Sir Charles Saville's signature, as soon 
as he had succeeded in breaking off his marriage. 
He had also to make the final arrangements for 
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the sale of an estate, bearing a rental of five 
thousand a year. This Sir Charles resolutely 
refused to sign, when the possibility of his 
marriage and his having an heir to his property 
made him resolute not to dismember the land he 
had inherited from his ancestors ; but Dillon had 
resolved to frustrate all such hopes, and then to 
take advantage of his disappointment, to carry 
out his designs. 

This was the only means left him to ward off 
immediate ruin, but his sister's opposition and 
the discovery of Seville's existence had made 
him desperate. Yet Lorry, as soon as she had 
received Saville's promise to pay her a thousand 
pounds, was fully resolved to break off her en- 
gagement with the Baronet, as soon as her own 
plans were mature; though determined not to be 
made the tool of her brother, she had a certain 
pleasure in tormenting him by keeping him in 
uncertainty as long as she could as to her real 
intentions. Dillon went to her dressing-room 
that evening; he coaxed, he flattered, he made her 
large offers of an indemnification for the loss of 

l5 
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a husband and a good settlement, and finally be 
made use of threats, which might have terrified 
any one less courageous and light hearted than 
his volatile sister; but she only laughed, and 
when he grew pale with passion, and muttered 
curses against the obstinacy and folly of the fe- 
male sex, and Lorry, in particular, her mirth 
increased. She was delighted to have him in her 
power. 

In spite of her pretended illness, never had 
Miss Dillon looked more lovely than she did that 
evening, never was she more provokingly gay. 
All her fancied love was again entirely forgotten, 
and she was animated by the hope of the ap- 
proaching success of new schemes, which pro- 
mised more pleasure and amusement than Sir 
Charles Saville's tedious courtship. Her secret 
joy at the prospect of a new career, and new 
excitement, gave unwonted lustre to her spark- 
ling eyes ; nothing was wanting to complete her 
felicity, but the return of a trusty messenger 
whom she every moment expected. 

Though Lorry pursued only her own interest 
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and gratification, and followed the bent of her own 
passions, no human being could have done her 
so much injury as her own folly was likely to 
entail upon her. She was in the highest spirits 
when her brother left her, till the idea suddenly 
crossed her mind that he might possibly go at 
once and put his threats into execution by 
abusing her to Sir Charles. 

That she determined to prevent. If her 
marriage was to be broken off, it should be her 
own doing, and her power over her old lover 
should be omnipotent to the last. 

She arranged her dress with the most be- 
coming negligence, tied a point lace handkerchief 
over her head, to give her the air of an invalid, 
took her candle in her hand, and was about to 
proceed to the drawing room, when there was a 
soft tap at the door. 

She opened it herself. Her expected mes- 
senger was there, the worthy Ned Cranbourne, 
who, whilst pretending to do her pleasure with 
unremitting zeal, had laboured eagerly for his 
own and Seville's interest, to upset the influence 
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of Miss Dillon and her relatives, and to get them 
out of Cleve Court. The fawning, despised Ned 
Cranbourne, brought her the letter which was 
to seal her fate. Snatching it from his hand, 
the moment she saw it, she tore it open, and 
eagerly perused its contents. Brighter and 
brighter her eyes sparkled as she did so, and 
when she concluded, she was so overjoyed she 
could hare taken the old man in her arms and 
kissed him. 

But as Cranbourne kept at a respectful dis- 
tance, her excitement had time to subside, and 
her gratitude was only expressed in very glowing 
language. 

" I will come back at one o'clock," said Ned, 
almost in a whisper, " if you will be ready then. 
The house at that hour will be all quiet, and I 
will take care to have the door of the garden 
passage open. Have you any thing to carry?" 

" I must have my carpet bag," she replied, 
pointing to a large package which lay near the 
window, u I cannot carry it myself." 

" I will take it down now, and hide it in the 
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bushes, near the gate into the lane/' said Cran- 
bourne. 

"But I would not lose it for the world," 
cried the lady anxiously, well knowing that it 
contained all the valuable presents she had 
recently received from Sir Charles Saville. 

" It may perhaps be safest to lock it into the 
summer house," said her compainion. " But 
have no uneasiness about it, depend on my 
prudence. If any one meets me with it, which 
is not likely at this hour, I can say it is my own. 
So good bye for the present; one o'clock, re- 
member. Oh, I forgot to tell you, Sir Charles 
got the parcel from London, which you told me 
to watch, this morning. So good night and be 
sure you are ready. I hope the Baronet won't 
have bad dreams, poor man, but for heaven's sake 
be prudent, Miss Lorry, for I should be ruined 
if he knew all I have been doing for you." 

" You are a dear old fellow," answered the 
lady, laughing, " and if I was as rich now, as I 
hope to be, you should not stay a day longer in 
this horrid house." 
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" I am much obliged to you," said Ned, " but 
I have not the least desire to leave it. I find 
the quarters here quite good enough for me. 
So good bye for the present, and be careful what 
you are about." 

Then taking up the carpet bag, Cranbourne 
peered cautiously into the passage. Not a 
creature was to be seen, and he descended the 
stairs without interruption. 

" So that is all safe," said Lorry, to herself, 
when he disappeared with her treasures. 

Her eyes sparkled with fun, and a joyous 
sense of liberty; and fully conscious of her beauty, 
she then descended to the drawing room, to see 
Sir Charles Saville, she fondly hoped, for the last 
time. 

The Baronet was still pacing up and down 
in a very bad humour, reflecting that several 
days had now passed since Miss Dillon had 
secluded herself, and remembering in his anger, 
all the hints which various persons had thrown 
out against her. His vanity and his pride were 
both wounded by her refusing to admit him to 
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her dressing room, and though at a loss how to 
show his displeasure, without compromising his 
dignity, he resolved to call in a physician on the 
morrow, to ascertain positively whether she was 
really sick, or only tormenting him by caprice. 

Just as he had come to this decision a hand 
was softly laid upon his shoulder, and Lorry, who 
had entered unperceived, bending gracefully for- 
ward, looked up laughing in his face. 

Such a glance might have softened the heart 
of a stone, and Sir Charles was so overcome 
with surprise and pleasure, that forgetting the 
dignity he had hitherto preserved in his addresses, 
he encircled the lovely creature fondly with one 
arm, and before she was aware, imprinted most 
gallantly a kiss upon her lips. He even forgot 
the presence of the sweet Mrs. Dillon, who, 
hearing an unusual sound, looked up with 
amazement* from her knitting. 

" Oh, you audacious man !" cried Miss Dillon, 
pretending to push away her old lover with 
pretty playfulness, and casting glances at him 
which completely dispelled all his recent sus- 
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picions; his delight seemed to exceed all 
bounds. 

"By Heaven!" he cried, "you are more 
beautiful than ever. You are like the sun, 
which only withdraws from us to re-appear with 
renewed splendour." 

" How eloquent you have grown !" cried 
Lorry, who, though ready to laugh at such effu- 
sions, wisely restrained her mirth, and only 
looked wickedly sentimental. 

" But how could you deprive me of your 
company so long, dearest?" inquired the 
Baronet. 

" I have been persecuted by ihe most dreadful 
head ache, which seemed positively to benumb 
my faculties," she said, as Sir Charles led her to 
a sofa, and took his place beside her. " The 
only time I had a respite was when I saw you 
last. Happily it again abated about a quarter 
of an hour ago. You see I have lost no time in 
returning to you." 

" You are an angel, the best of angels, my dear 
Lorry," was the old man's reply. "I have 
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missed you terribly. The whole world seemed to 
conspire against me during your absence, as if 
to warn me of the impossibility of passing tbe 
remainder of my life without you." 

" I am distressed to hear you have had any 
anxiety," said the girl gravely. 

" First of all," replied Sir Charles, " I dis- 
covered that my ungrateful niece had formed an 
engagement with that fellow Vaughan, who 
abused my confidence whilst attending his pa- 
tients in my house, to seduce the affections of 
my nearest relative." 

"Dreadful!" sighed Lorry, with a look of 
tender compassion. 

44 1 sent her out of the house immediately," 
said the Baronet, resuming his usual stately 
manner, u and I rejoice that she is gone, for I 
have seen for some time that she was a very im- 
proper person to be the companion of my wife. 
Her liberal notions are totally incompatible with 
the modest feelings of a gentlewoman. " • 

" I am happy to find you are not grieved at 
losing her," said the lady with a sweet smile. 
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u Not in the least now you have re-appeared," 
replied the old man tenderly. u I have been 
impatient to see you, for the jewels I sent to 
London to be re-set have arrived, and I longed 
for you to see them, dearest Miss Dillon, and to 
accept them as a proof of my devoted affection. 
Excuse me for a moment, and I will bring them 
from my room." 

u I can scarcely spare you," replied the artful 
girl, though after a slight resistance, she allowed 
him to depart. 

To secure these diamonds was the real object 
of her coming down-stairs that evening, and 
giving herself the trouble to flatter Sir Charles 
once more. 

" I am glad to see you have come to your 
senses at last, my dear," said Mrs. Dillon, as 
soon as she was alone with her daughter. l€ There 
is nothing to be got, depend upon it, by sulking 
up-stairs." 

" I think I know how to play my cards quite 
as well as you do, dear mamma," answered 
Lorry with a short laugh, and not another word 
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was exchanged between them during Sir Charles's 
absence. 

But it was very brief, and Miss Dillon did not 
even arise to meet him on his return, although 
she was exceedingly eager to see the contents of 
the packet he brought with him. 

The Baronet's family pride made him display, 
with a feeling of great satisfaction, the family 
jewels which had descended to him through a 
long line of ancestors, together with his estates. 
They had been most elegantly re-set and were not 
only objects of great value but of extraordinary 
beauty. 

Lorry expressed herself enchanted, and Mre. 
Dillon was called from her work to share in her 
admiration of the treasures. She played her 
part with extraordinary propriety, considering 
that she now saw the diamonds bestowed upon 
her daughter, which she once indulged the hope 
of possessing herself. 

After all had been duly examined and com- 
mended, Sir Charles Saville closed the casket 
and presented it with much feeling and most 
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exceeding good will to his wife elect, to the girl 
who forty years younger than himself, only 
smiled to deceive him. 

How many men have been cheated by the 
wiles of so fair and artful a creature, and how 
many more are yet destined in the same course 
of time, to be the dupes of their own vanity, it is 
not our duty to calculate. But so it is. Womeu 
have only one way of rising in the world, and 
men must take the consequence. 

"Receive this family treasure, dearest Miss 
Dillon, as yours for life," said the Baronet; •* for 
my sake preserve these jewels carefully, for the 
wife of him who shall inherit my title — the wife 
of my own son," he softly whispered, as he pressed 
the lovely hand, to which he confided the treasure. 
" I am proud to give you such a proof of my 
love, and should you live to wear them, when 
I am no more, which is not unlikely, let the 
remembrance of the donor sometimes cross your 
mind." 

The real feeling and generosity displayed on 
this occasion by Sir Charles, so different from 
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his usual manner, made Lorry absolutely ashamed 
of the deceitful part she was playing. But it 
was too late to retract, and she consoled herself 
by the idea that she was not a free agent, but 
compelled to sacrifice her best hopes, by the 
menaces of others. So she thanked her old 
lover in the most charming manner for his noble 
present, expressed her determination never to 
wear the jewels except during his life time, and 
with affected confusion, but a lack of blushes, 
murmured something about his future heir. 

Sir Charles, more in love than ever, urged her 
to name the day for their nuptials, which after 
proper hesitation, she consented should take 
place on that day three weeks. 

Enchanted with this arrangement, he then 
conducted her to her dressing-room door, when 
pleading fatigue she retired at an early hour. 
There using the privilege of his position he again 
tenderly embraced her, before they parted. He 
little knew that they were never more to meet 
upon earth! 

To do Lorry justice, we must say that she felt 
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at that moment the keenest remorse, and she was 
no sooner alone in her own room than by one of 
those revulsions of feeling, so common to such 
fickle natures, she was overwhelmed by the con- 
viction that she had bid farewell to all the fair- 
est portion of her life, and in a fit of despair, 
she sunk upon the nearest seat and burst into a 
wild and passionate flood of tears. 

She blamed Saville, she blamed her brother, 
she blamed everybody but herself, for the step 
she was about to take. 

This lasted nearly half-an-hour, till exhausted 
by the violence of her grief, her thoughts gra- 
dually became occupied by trifles, and pleasant 
hopes returned. She looked in the glass, and 
when she saw how much her eyes were swollen, 
she wondered at her folly in shedding tears, 
when she ought rather to rejoice that there was 
a chance of her escaping from a marriage with 
a man who was old enough to be her grand- 
father. She then again examined the jewels, and 
was more than ever charmed with their beauty. 
This done, she put them carefully into a little 
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locked bag she intended to carry in her hand, 
and secured the key on her watch ring. 

The clock in the tower struck twelve, and 

she rejoiced that she should never hear its tire- 
some chimes again. She then began to attire 
herself for a journey, but she summoned no wait- 
ing maid to her assistance. She had dismissed 
her abigail early in the evening, and now lock- 
ing her door she felt secure from intrusion. 

Even at that important moment, she was en- 
chanted to see how well she looked in her jacket 
and round hat and feather. She was going a 
long journey, and yet she intended to take nothing 
with her but the jewel bag and the packet which 
Ned Cranbourne had carried to the garden. She 
meant afterwards to write to her mother, and 
trusted that the remainder of her wardrobe would 
be sent after her, and if not, that she should 
have no lack of money to buy a new one, which 
would be still more agreeable. 

It then wanted a quarter of an hour of the 
appointed time, so she sat down to wait for 

Cranbourne's signal. This, in her present po- 
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sition, was far from being a pleasant pause. 
Waiting is always tiresome, and Lorry detested 
it at all times, but now especially. If he should 
not come, and never meant to come, was the 
first thought which occurred to her excited mind, 
and then doubts disturbed her, lest even if he 
kept his word, the results of her adventure 
might finally disappoint her expectations. She 
felt that she had never enough prized all the 
luxuries and comforts of Cleve Court, till now 
that she was on the point ot leaving them for 
ever, and she feared that in the future they might 
never be replaced. Her separation from her mo- 
ther on the contrary caused her no regret, though 
she had not even wished her farewell. She knew 
that lady was quite capable of taking care of 
herself, as far as the mere sensual enjoyment of 
tranquillity and luxury were concerned, and that 
if these were secured to her, no other feelings 
would interfere with her comfort. They had 
never agreed since the daughter was old enough 
to rival her mother, and Lorry felt certain that 
Mrs. Dillon would be very glad to get quit of 
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her, particularly if she secured, as she hoped to 
do, a handsome establishment, where she might 
pay her an annual visit of three months at a time. 
It is a humiliating evidence of the feeble com- 
mand possessed by the will over the intellect that 
the most frivolous and irrelevant thoughts will 
often intrude upon the mind at moments the most 
important of our lives, when the course of our 
destiny is about to be changed for ever, either 
by the hand of death, by our own act, or by the 
impenetrable will of another. In fact, the chain 
of ideas to which no man gives utterance in their 
unconnected rapidity of change, far more resem- 
ble dreams, than the waking thought to be ex- 
pected in the brain of a reasonable being. The 
active fancy collects images from all quarters of 
the globe in a few seconds, and is occupied with 
follies, which if uttered, would be as incoherent 
as madness, and truly it seemed not far from it, 
for Lorry Dillon to be thinking of the train in 
which she meant to appear at Court, at the very 
moment when Ned Cranbourne tapped softly at 
her door, a slight circumstance which she was 
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well aware must decide the fortune of her future 
life. It can only be accounted for, by her having 
more freely than usual made use of the exhilarat- 
ing drops in her little bottle. 

She started up at the summons as from a 
dream, she grasped the bag of jewels of which 
Cranbourne politely insisted on relieving her 
with such pressing earnestness, that with many 
charges to be careful of it, she allowed him to 
take it from her hand. She then cast a look of 
regret round the pleasant room she had known 
from her childhood, extinguished the light and 
left the chamber for ever. 

There are few things which even the most un- 
feeling can do for the last time without pain; 
perhaps from a presentiment that all must one 
day have an end. 

Ned Cranbourne glided quickly on before her. 
In less than three minutes they were in the 
garden. 

Lorry looked up at the house. Not a single 
light was visible; all there was gloom and dark- 
ness, but the moon was shining without a cloud, 
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casting its silver rays over the dewy shrubs and 
lawns. A nightingale was singing amongst the 
bushes near the water, and the wide landscape 
and the vault of heaven were alike so serene and 
beautiful, that it seemed as if they had clothed 
themselves in brightness to remove every feeling 
of anxiety from the mind of the, fugitive. 

Yet, when the garden gate of Cleve Court was 
closed upon her, and she stood in the narrow lane 
leading to the high road, she was seized with a 
sudden terror. She was actuated by no love in 
deserting her home and friends; there was 
neither enthusiasm nor self devotion to sustain 
her courage, or to excuse her imprudence; she 
was offering a great sacrifice, and incurring a 
fearful risk, for many miserable motives : partly to 
avoid the disagreeable task of personally break- 
ing off her engagement to Sir Charles Saviile, 
and partly to supply the loss of the noble estab- 
lishment she was compelled to resign, and above 
all, to gratify her vanity by doing this in a dash- 
ing manner. 

But suddenly the folly of all these motives 
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burst upon her mind. She feared not that she 
was doing wrong, but that her night's adventure 
might turn out less advantageous than she had 
previously anticipated, and even then, in spite 
of Ned's remonstrances, she would have returned 
to the house, had she not suddenly been accosted 
by a man, who for the last half hour had impa- 
tiently been awaiting her appearance. 

All doubt and hesitation were then at an end. 

" Poor Ned Cranbourne is more than a match 
for you after all," cried the little man, as Miss 
Dillon was hurried off without even having time 
to reply to this insulting farewell. 

Ned, who had his own reasons for getting out 
of her way, returned with the utmost rapidity to 
Cleve Court, elate with the wonderful success 
which had attended his schemes. 

The beautiful Lorry Dillon was in the mean- 
while whirled away in a carriage and four, at 
the side of the half-inebriated Lieutenant Blake, 
into the wide world, to glitter perhaps for a time, 
but often to look back to that night, with sorrow 
and with shame. 
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CHAPTER XL 



Though Lorry Dillon and Emma Saville had left 
Cleve Court on the same evening, their future 
course was to be widely different. 

The one had expected to find luxury and 
wealth, and an unlimited enjoyment of admira- 
tion and gaiety, as the reward of her departure, 
the other, forgetful of self, had thought only of 
those she loved, and the happiness she antici- 
pated, was to be found in the innocent perform- 
ance of domestic duties, supported by virtuous 
affection. Occupation was to supply to Emma 
the vicious excitements of dissipation, which 
Lorry fancied she could not exist without. 
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The great secret of prosperity and happiness 
in middle life, is to take pleasure in the profit- 
able amusements which industry affords. A 
woman who delights in work, of whatever kind, 
is happier without expense, than one who expends 
thousands in the pursuits of vanity and amuse- 
ment. Happily for Emma Saville, she belonged 
to this class. She needed neither balls, nor 
plays, nor concerts to beguile her time, and she 
soon wearied of idle talking all day long, which 
is the chief occupation of the inhabitants and 
guests of most English country houses, as well 
as Cleve Court. 

She rejoiced, therefore, to get back to the 
quiet of her own little cottage, where she was at 
liberty to work usefully, both for herself and 
others. Although it was too late for her to 
call that night at the Vicarage, she sent a 
messenger to inform Vaughan of her return 
home. 

In half an hour the surgeon was sitting in her 
little parlour. Briefly she related to him how 
she had been compelled by her uncle's displeasure 
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to quit Cleve Court, passing over as lightly as 
possible, the Baronet's reasons for objecting to 
their marriage. 

But Vaiighan understood them all. It needed 
no explanations to inform him of the class pride 
which destroys the happiness, which blights the 
affections, and condemns to joyless poverty, and 
perpetual despised celibacy, so many of the 
daughters and nearest relatives of the English 
aristocracy. 

Tenderly he asked her if she repented the 
sacrifice she had promised to make for his sake, 
and with all the frankness of honest love, she 
assured him she had never found another com- 
panion, except her father, with whom she could 
truly sympathise, as she did in all his thoughts 
and feelings ; and that she considered she owed 
him a large debt of gratitude for enabling her, 
by becoming his wife, to break through the 
social chains which corrupted and enslaved so 
many women, of every class, at the present day. 
" It should be her pride," she added, " to think 
that heaven had found her worthy to contribute 
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to the happiness of a noble-hearted honest 
man." 

Emma heard with pleasure that Vaughan 
considered Saville's health was so far re-esta- 
blished, that nothing but the fact of his being an 
outlaw made him postpone his making his 
existence known to his father. 

" Mr. Ashley and I have been for some time 
endeavouring to remove this unpleasant obstacle, 
which divides your cousin from his friends and his 
country. We knew that he had no money to 
content his creditors, and the sum necessary was 
a large one. We could only raise half the sum, 
but our London lawyer has made such arrange- 
ments, that our bond has been accepted for the 
remainder, and we hope that we shall shortly 
learn that the whole affair has been amicably 
terminated, and that Captain Saville is once 
more restored to his legal rights, and at liberty 
to show himself in his own country." 

" Most noble and generous of men," exclaimed 
Emma, pressing the surgeon's hand in hers and 
regarding him with proud admiration. 
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44 1 am not rich, dearest Emma," he returned, 
44 and perhaps your comforts may be somewhat 
diminished in the first year of our marriage, by 
this sacrifice, but I feel that it is an expiation 
for an old sin of neglect, and know you will think 
it money well spent." 

44 Never, never, can I thank you enough for 
such generosity," returned the girl, her eyes 
overflowing with tears, and yet they were tears 
of perfect happiness. 44 Without such prompt 
assistance, my poor cousin might have remained 
the victim of Dillon's arts to the end of his life ; 
but now, with the papers we so fortunately 
became possessed of, he may stand forth boldly 
and justify himself before the whole world." 

44 1 only hope," said Vaughan, 44 he may be 
able to do so soon enough to prevent all the evil 
consequences which must ensue from his father's 
foolish marriage with Lorry Dillon, should it 
unfortunately take place. Many wild specula- 
tions, to Sir Charles Saville's great loss, have 
been entered into by her brother, and I fear 
he is now trying to sell one of the Baronet's 
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most valuable estates; there can be no doubt 
that his peculations have already been enormous. 
Saville has imprudently acquainted Miss Dillon 
with his presence in the neighbourhood, and 
should she communicate the information to her 
brother, Dillon will either endeavour to have 
him arrested, or will secure all the plunder he 
can, and himself escape, before Sir Charles 
Saville is reconciled to his son. I am most 
anxious, therefore, that the letters announcing 
the reversal of Saville's sentence should arrive 
from London."' 

44 Can they possibly be here to-morrow? " de- 
manded Emma. 

" Yes, to-morrow," replied Vaughan. " It 
must be a fortunate day, for it is my Emma's 
birthday. She is then free to claim her fortune 
under her father's will from his trustees, and I 
trust likewise that it may prove propitious to poor 
Saville. I will come at an early hour to wish 
you joy, and then we will go together to the 
Vicarage. May happy dreams precede it." 

It was time to part, and as Vaughan paused on 
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the threshold of the cottage, to hid his future 
wife farewell, he again asked her pardon for his 
causeless anger when last they parted there. 

" I shall take the key with me to-night to 
make all secure," he added laughing. 

But he had another motive for doing so which 
Emma did not then suspect. 

The sun arose without a cloud on the morrow, 
and when Miss Saville descended to her little 
parlour, its rays were shining through the white 
curtains, making all things look bright and gay. 
But to her astonishment her breakfast table was 
already spread, and everything necessary for 
four persons was arranged on a clean white 
cloth. The hot cakes and honey, and butter, 
and fruit, and eggs, were all encircled with the 
freshest flowers, and a large nosegay of roses and 
jasmine was laid upon her plate. 

It was evident that a loving heart had been 
there, ordering all things for her reception, and 
overcome by this new evidence of Vaughan's 
watchful tenderness, she would have wept had he 
not at that moment appeared with Mr. Ashley 
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and little Harry, who, having helped to gather 
the flowers, was impatient to be a witness of 
Aunt Emma's surprise and delight. 

The kindest and warmest congratulations 
were offered and received with sincerity on both 
sides. The little party then sat round the fra- 
grant table to partake of all the good things 
which Vaughan's servant had provided for them. 
The happy circle was united by bonds of the 
most sincere affection, and many a merry laugh 
was to be heard that morning in the little par- 
lour during their simple repast. 

When this was concluded, they at once 
went to the Vicarage to join Saville, who had 
gladly pleaded his fear of discovery as an 
excuse for avoiding taking part in this little 
festivity. 

With affectionate kindness he congratulated 
his cousin on her birthday, but his manner 
since his recovery was at all times so gravely 
sad that the mirth of the little party was subdued 
by its influence, and they sat quietly conversing 
together, till little Harry interrupted them by 
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exclaiming that the postman was at the garden 
gate. 

A sign was exchanged between Mr. Ashley 
and Vaughan, and the latter left the room. 
His return was expected with eager anxiety by 
the Vicar and Emma, but the instant he re- 
entered, with open letters in his hand, their 
fears were all at end. 

His countenance beamed with benevolence and 

joy- 

"You are a man to be envied, Vaughan," 
said Saville, the moment he saw him. " I will 
wager you have done some man a kindness that 
makes you look so happy." 

44 There is no one I should more rejoice to 
serve than yourself," answered the surgeon, 
u and Mr. Ashley feels as I do ; let him, there- 
fore, tell you the contents of this letter." 

He placed the paper in the hands of the Vicar 
as he spoke, and the old man glanced hastily 
over it. 

44 Why delay to give me good tidings?' asked 
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Saville, smiling, " they have come but rarely to 
me of late." 

44 Yes, why delay ?" said Mr. Ashley quickly. 
44 You must rejoice to know that you are no longer 
an outlaw." 

44 Thank Heaven !" exclaimed Saville, starting 
eagerly from his chair, 44 and yet how can it be 
possible ?" 

44 Your debts are paid," was the Vicar's reply. 

44 By whom ! in the name of fortune, tell me 
who is the good Samaritan who has rescued me 
from dishonour?" 

44 You have to thank that noble friend," an- 
swered the Vicar, pointing to Vaughan. 

44 Whatever merit there may be in such an 
act," said the surgeon, 44 1 have only shared it 
with Mr. Ashley, with whom the idea origi- 
nated." 

Saville's eyes glistened with tears. Silently 
he held out a hand to each of his generous pro- 
tectors, with a look of unutterable gratitude. 
When he had regained sufficient composure to be 
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able to express his feelings, Vaughan hastily in- 
terrupted him by saying that they had now no 
time to lose, and that the most prompt use must 
be made of his recovered liberty. 

Robin Charlton was then called in from the 
kitchen, where he had been drinking Emma's 
health in strong ale, to take part in their consul- 
tation, and it was speedily decided that he should 
go to Cleve Court, to endeavour to ascertain the 
position of affairs there before anything further 
was done. 

But scarcely had the Pedlar entered the room, 
when an end was put to all discussion, by a car- 
riage with the servants in the Saville livery, 
driving up to the Vicarage door. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



Sir Charles Saville was not an early riser, 
and on the morning when his niece had so 
happily celebrated her coming of age, he did 
not enter the breakfast room till near eleven 
o'cloek. 

He was then greatly surprized to find neither 
Mrs. Dillon nor Ned Cranbourne there as usual, 
to prepare his coffee and tell him the news. At 
first he made no observation on this, but poured 
out a cup of tea, and filled his plate with cold 
game pie. He read his newspaper to himself, but 
felt much displeased. At length it struck him 
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that the servants moved about with a peculiarly 
cautious and embarrassed air. 

"Has the family all breakfasted?" he said 
abruptly to the butler, who for a second time, had 
made a pretence to enter the room on some trivial 
errand. 

" No, sir," was the short reply. 

" Then let Mrs. Dillon know that I am down," 
said his master. 

" Mrs. Dillon is not here, sir," answered the 
man, looking at Sir Charles with compassion, for 
he had been long enough in the family to pity 
his weaknesses. 

"Not here! What do you mean? Where in 
the name of Heaven is she then ?" 

" I cannot say, sir, upon my word. But she 
left this house in the chariot about two hours ago, 
for the nearest station on the London line, and 
I understand she took tickets for the up-train." 

The Baronet looked completely bewildered by 
this extraordinary intelligence. 

"Was any body with her?" was all he could 
say. 
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" Her own maid, sir," replied the butler. 
" She took all her luggage with her and Mrs. 
Dillon told me herself, sir, that there was no 
probability of her return." 

"Good heaven ! is the woman mad? Did she 
leave no message for me," cried the old man, 
in utter amazement. 

" Yes, sir," answered the bailer. u She said 
I was to tell you she should not return, and that 
you would perfectly understand her feelings ! " 

" Her feelings ! what the deuce have I to do 
with her feelings?" exclaimed Sir Charles, " I 
know no more of her feelings than the man in 
the moon ! But I suppose she told Miss Dillon 
the cause of this sudden freak; she can explain 
it to me, no doubt! " 

" Miss Dillon, to my certain knowledge, sir, 
knows nothing about it," replied the butler, 
whose embarrassment now evidently increased, 
for he was conscious that he had something 
to tell, the consequences of which he dreaded 
might be terrible to his poor master, and though 
anxious to break his ill news as cautiously and 
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gradually as possible, he knew its disclosure could 
not be much longer deferred. 

Sir Charles Saville was a proud man, as we 
know ; all his life he had been the slave of his 
pride, and yet there he was, in the house of the 
ancestors he worshipped, without a friend to 
comfort or support him in the hour of calamity ; 
deserted by the fawning sycophants who had 
lived for years upon his bounty, and left to 
receive the terrible tidings of desertion, mortifi- 
cation, and disappointment, from the lips of a 
servant. 

Even the butler felt this, and was sorry for 
the deluded old man. He dreaded to tell him 
of Miss Dillon's flight, even though Sir Charles 
asked him sharply, how he could pretend to say 
what might have passed between that young lady 
and her mother. 

u I do know a great deal, sir," said the man, 
humbly but firmly. " I know, in fact, a great 
deal more than I like to tell you," and then he 
paused for he was really at a loss how to 
proceed. 
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" Go at once and request Miss Dillon to allow 
me to have the honour of a few minutes' private 
conversation with her," said the Baronet, in a 
haughty tone. 

" It is of no use, sir/' replied the servant. 

" Of no use, sirrah ! what insolence is this ? Is 
my whole household gone distracted as well as 
Mrs. Dillon ! " cried the old man, whose rage 
was now wholly excited. 

" It of no use, sir," repeated the butler, with 
as much courage as he could, u because, sir — 
because — " 

u Because ! the deuce ! " cried the Baronet, 
throwing down his knife and fork in a fury. 
" Take my message this instant, I tell you ! " 

" It is of no use, sir, indeed," stammered the 
servant, " Miss Lorry is gone, as well as her 
mother." 

" I thought you told me that Mrs. Dillon tra- 
velled alone," said Sir Charles with a bewildered 
stare. 

" So she did, sir," said the butler, " but Miss 
Dillon went off in the night." 
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"Off in the night !" echoed his old master, with 
trembling lips. 

" Yes, sir, so we suppose, for her maid says her 
bed had never been slept in, and I have heard at 
the lodge, that a carriage and four passed 
along the high road, about two o'clock in the 
morning." 

u And what had Miss Dillon to do with a car- 
riage and four?" demanded Sir Charles, in a 
scarcely audible voice. 

" She has run off with a gentleman in it, I 
suppose, sir," answered the butler. 

" Impossible," cried the Baronet, now almost 
convulsed with passion. ft You have been telling 
me a tissue of falsehoods, sirrah ; Miss Dillon is 
my promised wife ! I saw her in this house only 
last evening — she said — no matter what she said ! 
I consider her already as Lady Saville ; as under 
my protection, and by heaven, sirrah, I will not 
allow a servant to couple her name with slander." 

" I only speak the truth, sir," answered the 
man humbly. u I only tell you what is known 
to every person in Cieve Court." 
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" Ring the bell, scoundrel/ 9 cried Sir Charles. 
" Leave this room instantly ; no, stay, send Mr. 
Dillon to me. Where is Mr. Dillon? Good 
Heaven ! is there nobody to come near to tell 
me the truth." 

u Mr. Dillon set off home, sir, as soon as his 
sister's flight was discovered, sir,' 9 answered the 
butler ; " he desired me to say that unavoidable 
business compelled him to leave Cleve for a few 
hours, but that he would return as soon as pos- 
sible." 

The old man watched his servant's mouth as 
he spoke, but it seemed doubtful whether or not 
he understood the meaning of the words. 

" Where is Cranbourne?" was his only reply. 

" He went out after an early breakfast, sir," 
said the servant, " and he left a letter for you, 
which he told me to lay on the library table." 

" Confound his letters, what do I care about 
his letters now," exclaimed the Raronet, starting 
from his seat. u I will go up to Miss Dillon's 
room myself. Here is some vile conspiracy at 
work; but remember, sirrah, whoever may have 
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suborned you, you shall bitterly repent your 
audacity." 

So saying, Sir Charles strode across the room 
with unwonted rapidity, and banging the door 
after him with fury, ascended the great staircase 
to the dressing room of his bride elect. 

To his consternation, the door was wide open ; 
bandboxes and trunks stood about in disorder, 
articles of attire thrown aside in haste, were 
hanging from the drawers and encumbering the 
chairs, and the whole room bore evidence by its 
litter, that packing had there recently been going 
on. 

The Baronet stared wildly around him. His 
heart began to fail. He rang the bell violently, 
and when Miss Dillon's maid appeared, he asked 
her in an incoherent manner, when she had last 
seen her mistress. 

Her story was only a repetition of that already 
told by the butler, but Sir Charles no longer 
heard it with anger. His astonishment and con- 
sternation absolutely stupified him. 

u Did Miss Dillon tell you nothing ?" he said 
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after a pause. " Did she leave no letter, no mes- 
sage ?" 

" Nothing, sir," replied the woman, u she sent 
me away earlier last evening than usual, and I 
must say I had some suspicion that something 
out of the common way was going on, for it is 
not the first time, sir, that my mistress has been 
out at night." 

" Out at night !" stammered the old man, 
staring wildly. 

" Yes, sir," resumed the waiting woman, " to 
my certain knowledge, sir, Miss Dillon went to 
meet a gentleman in the garden at midnight, 
just after you had offered to her, sir." 

" Heaven have mercy ; what am I next to 
hear !" cried the old man, clasping his hands in 
despair. 

44 Well, sir, I did think it a shame, knowing 
how she was engaged to so noble a gentleman as 
you, sir," continued the abigail; " and as it hap- 
pened once I thought it might happen again, so 
I sat up last night to watch, and to be sure, 
though I was too late to see her go down stairs, 
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I heard her footsteps, and I saw her plainly in 
the moonlight, crossing the garden with a 
man." 

"Did you know him?" demanded the Baronet 
eagerly. 

" I could not see him well enough for that," was 
the woman's reply, u but really Miss Dillon had 
so many admirers, and took such liberties, sir, 
that no doubt it was one of them. I believe she 
left a letter for her mamma, and as soon as that 
lady read it, she ordered her maid to pack up 
and set off as quickly as possible. She was 
anxious, she said, to avoid meeting you, after her 
daughter had behaved with such shameless in- 
gratitude." 

The woman ran on for some time longer in 
this style, but Sir Charles did not even hear the 
sound of her voice. His faculties were engrossed 
by a wild confusion of hurried thoughts ; he even 
forgot the precious diamonds he had given Miss 
Dillon the previous night. 

It was not alone the disappointment of all his 
hopes of future happiness, which agonized him, 
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but the bitter consciousness of haying been the 
easy dupe of an artful and unprincipled flirt, 
profoundly mortified his vanity, and he felt that 
his position, instead of exciting commiseration, 
would only expose him to ridicule. 

Too proud to betray his sense of humiliation 
before a servant, he endeavoured to restrain all 
expression of his feelings, and turning away in 
silence, he proceeded with rapid steps to his 
library. 

There, to his amazement, he found Ned Cran- 
bourne awaiting him. He little suspected the 
share he had had in Lorry's night adventures, or 
he would have received him in a very different 
manner from that in which he now welcomed him. 

44 Ned, my old friend, you have no doubt heard 
of my great misfortune," he said in a faint voice, 
as sinking into a chair, he held out his hand to 
him. 

44 Yes, I have heard it," answered Cranbourne, 
44 and I am of opinion it is the greatest piece of 
good luck that ever happened to you in your 
life." 
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" Ned, Ned, be cautious," muttered the old 
man. 

" Hang caution on such occasions," answered 
Cranbourne, who was so elated by Lorry's de- 
parture, that he forgot his usual terror of offend- 
ing. " The girl was the most arrant flirt in the 
whole county, and yet nobody dared to tell you 
so. All the world knew she was only going to 
marry you for your money, and she bad half a 
dozen lovers at the very time she accepted your 
offer, so you may imagine you would have had a 
fine time with a wife that was so generally ad- 
mired." 

"This is a most extraordinary manner to 
speak to me, sjr," said Sir Charles, trying to as- 
sume somewhat of his old dignified self-import- 
ance, but the attempt was feeble, and pitiable. 
" Tou seem to forget whom you are addressing — 
you forget the respect due to me — all the world 
seems to forget it." 

And as he ceased speaking, he bowed his head 
and concealed his face, totally overcome by a 
sense of his humiliating position. 

N 2 
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The events of the night had torn a veil of 
vanitj from Sir Charles Sarille's eyes, and for 
the first time he felt the follj of his recent con- 
duct. 

u Here is a letter on the table, sir," said Ned, 
taking up the letter which he had ordered to be 
placed there, " I brought it up from the lodge, 
where it appears Miss Dillon left it You had 
better read it, perhaps it maj explain her con- 
duct/' 

44 Take it," said the Baronet, after with trem- 
bling fingers he had vainly attempted to break 
the seal, " read it Xed, for I cannot" 

And again be covered his face whilst his com- 
panion read these words: 

"Pardon me, dearest Sir Charles, if before 
you receive this, I am already far from Cleve 
Court I have felt, during the last days of our 
engagement, an overwhelming conviction that 
the difference of fortv vears — " 

" Not forty," muttered the Baronet. 
" The difference of forty years between us," 
resumed Cranbourne, " is a gulf which renders 
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matrimony impossible. Blame me not, therefore, 

if I have finally decided to accept a younger 

man, and have consented to share the fortunes of 

Lieutenant Blake." 

44 Lieutenant Blake ! " exclaimed Sir Charles. 

44 The fellow is a drunken idiot, and half-a-dozen 

years younger than herself." 

44 She has taken him, no doubt, for the sake 

of contrast," said Ned drily, and then continued 

the letter — 

44 You are aware that he is next heir to a 
peerage, therefore your family pride cannot be 
hurt by my making such an alliance. You will 
console yourself for my loss, I doubt not, very 
quickly, when you hear the wonderful news which 
Mr. Vaughan has to communicate to you. It is 
my last request that you lay aside all resentment, 
not only against me but others, and that you 
send at once for that gentleman, whatever my 
brother may say to the contrary. He can give 
you tidings of great joy. Believe me that I 
shall ever remain truly grateful for all your 
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bride; so flitting and evanescent are the im- 
pressions which age receives, that even its sorrows 
unlike those of youth, are speedily forgotten. 

Ned Cranbourne was most anxious that 
Vaughan might have an interview with the 
Baronet before Mr. Dillon's return to Cleve 
Court, and lost not a moment in obeying his 
commands. 

He went at once to the stables, to hasten the 
equipage, which was to convey him to Winside, 
and no sooner was it ready than he jumped into 
the carriage and ordered the coachman to driv$ 
with all speed to the Vicarage. 

This command was so literally obeyed that 
the countrymen who saw them pass, believefl 
that the horses had run away, but Ned rode 
along triumphant, like a chariot racer who is 
eager and anxious, yet almost certain of arriving 
first at the goal. One portion of the race he 
had run against the Dillons had succeeded to 
the fullest extent of his wishes, and to accom- 
plish the whole with success, little now appeared 
to be wanting. 
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The rain of Dillon in Sir Charles's estimation 
be scarcely doubted would be as speedily effected 
as his sister's had been, bx the means of his own 
and 



As soon as the carriage stopped at Mr. Ashley's 
door, Ned Cranbonrne sprang to the ground 
and passing the house servant, who Tainlj 
attempted to stop him, he entered the room 
unannounced, where the Vicar and his friends 
were assembled. 

"Is Mr. Vanghan here?" he cried looking 
round with amazement at finding so large a 
party, and more than ever surprised when he 
recognized Captain Saville, whose residence there 
had been concealed from him. 

Rushing up instantly to the Captain, he shook 
him heartily by the hand. 

" This is unhoped for good fortune ! " he ex- 
claimed. " All prospers, all combines to drive 
Dillon faster to the destruction that he intended 
to send us. Cleve Court is nearly cleared of the 
family. The charming Miss Lorry set off in the 
night with Mr. Blake, in a carriage and four, 
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and the sweet mother thought it best to follow 
her this morning." 

Loud expressions of astonishment burst from 
the whole party at this announcement. 

" It is quite true upon my word ! " returned 
the little man, as much enchanted by communi- 
cating the news as by the events he related, 
The Baronet is in despair for the loss of his 
bride, but she hinted to him in a posthumous 
letter, that Mr. Yaughan could tell him some 
wonderful and consoling news, so he is impatient 
to see you ; and I am not less so, for you to have 
an interview with him before Dillon's return; 
for that scoundrel is now absent from Cleve plot- 
ting some mischief or another. But I will ex- 
plain all that as we go along, for there is no 
time to lose. Captain Saville and his son must 
come with us, for there can be no danger of 
arrest in Sir Charles Saville's carriage." 

44 Thanks to these kind friends, I am now free 

to go where I please," answered Saville, pointing 

to Mr. Ashley and the surgeon. 44 My outlawry 

is at an end." 

N 5 
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which I luckily have the key/' answered the 
little man. " They can go round there without 
being seen. But bless me, I gave you the key, 
Robin, for Captain Saville, and have never got 
it back again." 

" Here it is, sir," said Robin, " the Captain 
has been ill, so I kept it, thinking we might 
want it sooner or later." 

44 Good," said Ned, " unlock the door — go in 
— ascend the stairs, and open a door on the 
right. You know the old school room, Captain 
Saville. Wait there till wanted, and now let us 
all begone." 

k 4 And am I the only one to be left behind," 
said Emma, as she followed them to the door. 

44 If you are wanted, the carriage shall be 
sent for you, my dear young lady," cried Ned, 
who felt highly important at being the director 
of all the proceedings. 

When he with the other gentlemen and little 
Harry, had entered the carriage, and Robin 
Charlton had mounted the box, they drove off 
at a great rate. The domestics wondered greatly 
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at the party, and vainly attempted to get 
elucidation from the Pedlar; their curiosity 
yet more excited when they wane commanded to 
atop soon after enterinjr the park gates, aad 
Saville, his boy T Mr. Ashley and old Robin 
alighted, and quickly disappeared amongst the 
bashes, whilst Cranhoarne gave loud orders to 
drive on, and drive fast. 

The remorse for youthful foffies which had 
already been awakened in SaviHe's breast, 
was redoubled as he thus proceeded by back 
paths, to re-enter by stealth the mansion of his 
ancestors ; but he grieved even more for his boy 
than for himself at this painful humiliation, and 
as he grasped the hand of little Harry, he 
prayed in his heart that he might yet be per- 
mitted to guide his child wisely through the 
dangers of youth, amidst which he had himself 
unluckily, been misled by a subtle enemy, whose 
aim had been his destruction. 

Quickly the little party hurried on, and en- 
tered the mansion of Gere Court by the secret 
door without encountering any one. They were 
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then conducted by Saville to his old school-room, 
where he locked the door on the inside, to secure 
them from surprise. He sighed deeply when he 
looked around the well-known chamber, and saw 
the old books on the shelves, for they brought 
vividly to his mind how much he had suffered, 
since, with childish impatience, he had been 
compelled to con his lessons therein. 

Vaughanj in the meantime, accompanied by 
Ned Cranbourne, had entered the house by the 
great hall dooy. They heard with consternation 
that Mr. Dillon had arrived soon after Ned's 
departure, and bad already been for nearly half- 
an-hour with Sir Charles Saville in his library. 
Nor were they mistaken in supposing that the 
lawyer had employed that time with the most 
profound subtlety for his own advantage. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 



The object of Mr. Dillon in leaving Cleve Court 
as soon as be heard of bis sister's flight was to 
bring the papers necessary for Sir Charles Saville 
to sign, in order to complete the sale of the 
Charlgrove estate, and some receipts, which, 
when signed, would exonerate him from all re- 
sponsibility for the large sums belonging to the 
Baronet, which he had appropriated or squandered 
in various ways. 

His knowledge of Saville's existence and 
return made him most anxious to complete these 
arrangement8 f for after he had secured the price 
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of the estate, and ten thousand pounds which he 
knew to be in the library at Cleve, ready to go to 
the Bank on the following day, he had determined 
to fly the kingdom. But he was aware that it 
would require the utmost cunning and despatch 
to secure this double spoil. 

He found Sir Charles, as he expected, in great 
affliction for the loss of his bride, but not at all 
irritated against himself, and he adroitly recalled 
to his mind .how often be had warned him of 
Lorry's volatile .character. 

44 Though she was my own sister," he said, 44 J 
candidly confess I was grieved that she should 
have made a conquest of which she was so un- 
worthy. 1 have few relatives, my dear si^, 
except yourself; and your happiness and the 
honour of the family, of which you are the heacj, 
are, I can truly say, :the objects for which I feel 
the deepest interest, and I feared that both might 
be destroyed by your union with such a woman. 
Happily she has set you free, and when the first 
shock is over, I trust you will rejoiqe at it as 
much as I do. A man in ycflir position, Sir 
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Charles, can choose a more worthy wife from 
the first families in the kingdom." 

44 Well, 1 believe you are right," replied the 
Baronet, who began to feel a little more com- 
fortable whilst listening to this flattery. 4 * She 
was a fine girl, no doubt — a very fine girl, but 
there are many other fine girls to be found, and 
as you say, of noble families; in fact, more 
suited to bear the name of Lady Saville, and to 
be the mistress of Cleve Court. But God bless 
me, Dillon, I forgot to tell you she has carried 
off all my diamonds." 

44 It cannot be possible," exclaimed the lawyer. 
The girl is an arrant flirt, but surely she cannot 
be a thief! " 

' 4 It cannot exactly be called stealing," stam- 
mered the old man, who remembered with shame, 
the foolish fondness which the evening before 
had made him the dupe of an adventuress. 
44 She came down to see me in the drawing 
room, last night. I looked upon her as my wife; 
she was very fascinating ; in fact I gave them 
to her, for her life." 
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Had Dillon dared, he would have laughed 
outright at this confession, and whilst pretending 
to condole with Sir Charles, on his loss, he 
secretly admired the talent of Lorry, in plun- 
dering her superannuated adorer, in so adroit a 
manner. 

44 Do you think there is no possibility of my 
being able to recover them?" demanded the 
Baronet, whose grief for the loss of the lady 
was diminished by this new interest. 

44 I fear it may be difficult," replied Dillon. 

u Had she stolen them, it would be different — 
but a gift — it is quite another case. Yet there 
is breach of promise of marriage. I must con- 
sider the legal points, but it appears to me, it 
might be unpleasant to you, my dear sir, to bring 
the affair into court." 

44 Oh, not for the world ! " cried the old man. 
44 1 shall be talked about enough without that." 

44 1 am quite of your opinion," said his wily 
companion. 44 Hush it up, and the story will die 
out, but I am afraid you must submit to the loss 
of the jewels." 
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" Good God, sir ! they are my family diamonds. 
There is a necklace my mother's great grand- 
mother wore at the court of Queen Elizabeth, 
there is a pair of earrings — " 

u Oh, I know they are of great value," responded 
Dillon, quickly interrupting a catalogue which 
he feared might be endless, for though ignorant 
that Mr. Vaughan had been sent for, he was 
anxious to introduce the subjects more inter- 
esting to himself, with as little delay as possible. 
" It is very distressing to lose such a treasure, 
but, as I said before, it is well that matters had 
gone no further with Lorry, for had you been 
married and the Charlgrove estate settled upon 
her, the loss would have been much more con- 
siderable." 

44 No doubt — no — doubt but the diamonds are 
bad enough," muttered the Baronet. 

" Now all necessity for a settlement is at an 
end," pursued Dillon, " we must return to our 
former plan of selling the estate." 

" Sir, we cannot make a title to sell it," said 
Sir Charles, sharply. " Tour proofs of an unfor- 
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tunate event are not complete, Mr. Dillon; and 
if they were, the boy, for any thing you know, 
may be still alive." 

" I thought you told me, a short time ago, sir, 
that you had discarded all such hopes," answered 
the lawyer, fixing his searching spectacles on the 
old man's agitated countenance, for he had a 
vague idea, lest Sir Charles might have received 
some intimation of his son's return. 

u I forgot the expectations I formerly indulged 
when I was going to marry again, and thought 
I might have other heirs," answered the Baronet. 
44 But I am quite convinced you cannot prove 
that I have no grandson. No man can prove it, 
and I am certain that an ancient family, like 
that of Saville, will not be permitted to become 
extinct. The boy is no doubt alive — he will 
grow up and have a family, who fifty years hence 
may claim under the entail; then, sir, though 
you are a lawyer, and lawyers do understand 
these things better than other men, what title 
can you make to Charlgrove?" 
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u The purchaser is satisfied to accept such a 
one as we can give," returned Dillon. "He 
offered eighty thousand pounds." 

" Sir, it cost my grandfather a hundred and 
fifty thousand!" 

" Land has fallen in value since then, when 
we had corn lands," answered Dillon softly. " It 
is a most unprofitable property, the produce 
scarcely pays for cultivation, but it suits the 
purchaser, and he will pay you eighty thousand 
pounds for it, on condition that if ever the legal 
heir should reclaim it, the money will be re- 
turned." 

" I cannot understand why you are always 
tormenting me to sell," said the old man, u my 
family have always hitherto been buyers, not 
sellers; and I have no wish to break so golden a 
rule." 

u But you must, Sir Charles," said Dillon 
abruptly. 

u Must, sir ! do you remember whom you are 
addressing?" 
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" Perfectly ;" was the reply, "you must sell, 
unless you wish the estate of Cleve to be seques- 
tered for your life by your creditors." 

" Sir, I have ten thousand pounds in that 
cabinet," answered the old man proudly. 

" Tour most pressing debts amount to more 
than three time that sum," was the lawyer's cool 
reply. tl There is money to be paid upon railway 
shares, or six thousand pounds worth of shares 
-will be totally lost in a few days. The bankers 
who have advanced money on our unfortunate coal 
mine, are clamorous to have their account dis- 
charged; there are large bills for furniture, sent 
down from London for Cleve last spring; the new 
carriage is unpaid for, but those are mere trifles 
when compared with the interest due on the 
mortgages. I tell you candidly, if you place 
the ten thousand pounds in my hands this 
instant, I could not undertake to conduct your 
affairs for one day longer, unless you consent to 
the immediate sale of the Charlgrove estate. To 
speak in plain language, I cannot even promise 
to prevent an execution in this house for a week, 
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unless you enable me to procure ready money by 
putting your name to the papers I have pre- 
pa Jed for your signature. In fact we shall be 
ruined ." 

" I think I shall be ruined at any rate," an- 
swered the Baronet sullenly. 

u There are claims to be settled this afternoon, 
which make it necessary to act with prompti- 
tude, and I am glad to hear you have so much 
money in your hands, for I shall want it all," 
and whilst Dillon thus spoke, he spread out the 
deeds on the table, which he required Sir Charles 
to sign, and then took up a bunch of keys which 
lay beside him. ' 

" I think this opens the cabinet," he added, 
singling out one from amongst them, for he knew 
by long experience that prompt audacity could 
win everything from the Baronet. 

The old man was indeed vanquished. Silently 
he pointed out the key. He thought of his lost 
diamonds, he remembered that his only son's 
debts amounted but to three thousand pounds, 
which he had long refused to pay, till Dillon at 
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last got it from him ; he thought how he had 
banished him in anger for so small a debt, and 
yet had squandered twenty times the amount 
siuoe then. The Dillons had cost him dear — 
very dear! Yet he had not strength to resist* 
the lawyer's gigantic demands. He was broken 
hearted, and must give up the last hope he had 
cherished, the hope of his grandson being restored* 
to him. 

He heard Dillon turn the key in the lock of 
the old cabinet, he took up a pen, the deeds 
were spread open before him, he wondered where 
he was to sign his name, and turned them 
over. 

Dillon, eager to get this work done, came 
back to the table and pointed out to Sir Charles 
the space where he was to write. The old man's 
hand shook, and he hesitated a moment, for he 
felt as if he was going to sign his own death 
warrant. 

Suddenly the door was thrown open, and Ned 
Cranbourne walked quickly into the room, fol- 
lowed by Vaughan. 
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" Sign nothing, Sir Charles, for heaven's sake, 
sign nothing," cried Cranbourne, springing for- 
ward and snatching the pen from the old man's 
hand. " That fellow, Dillon, is a scoundrel, who 
has plundered you for these ten years, but we are 
come to unmask him at last." 

The lawyer turned white with rage and ter- 
ror. 

" Do you suppose," he said, " that I am to be 
insulted with impunity by such a contemptible 
puppy as you?" 

Sir Charles Saville looked from one to the 
otter in bewildered consternation. 

" No quarrels, gentlemen, in my presence," he 
said. 

" Mr. Dillon will not quarrel, when he under- 
stands the purpose which has brought us here," 
rejoined Vaughan, interposing, with great tran- 
quillity; "Sir Charles, will you allow me to re- 
quest these gentlemen to be seated, whilst I make 
certain explanations, which it is now absolutely 
necessary you should hear. I rejoice that Mr. 
Dillon is present, as he may be able to contra- 
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diet me, should any of the accusations, which I 
must bring against him, be false or overcharged. 9 ' 
u Accusations," muttered both Sir Charles 
and bis agent in an under tone. 

44 Yes, accusations," repeated Mr. Vaughan 
solemnly. " First of all I accuse him of appro- 
priating to his own use the sum of three thou- 
sand pounds, you, Sir Charles Saville, confided 
to him for the purpose of paying your son's debts, 
to which use it was never applied, and Captain 
Saville was outlawed in consequence. Can you 
deny this?" 

u I do deny it," replied Dillon, "and I defy 
you to prove it." 

" I will call my witnesses before long," resumed 
Vaughan, " and I feel convinced Sir Charles will 
admit the testimony of one of them to be indis- 
putable. . Next, I accuse you, Mr. Dillon, of forg- 
ing the name of Sir Charles Saville on three 
cheques, for three hundred pounds, which his 
son had previously endorsed — observe — pre- 
viously ! having been requested by you so to do 
in a merry party, as an idle frolic, and I accuse 
VOL. III. o 
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you of showing the papers thus signed, to Sir 
Charles, in order to prejudice him against his 
son, whom you accused to him of for ger y .* 

" That is a fact," said the Baronet, who had 
hitherto listened with silent astonishment to the 
dear statements of Yanghan. 

u What next am I to answer for T asked the 
lawyer with contemptuous composure. 

u Yon are to answer for the sum of two thou- 
sand pounds, confided to yon in trust! by the 
kte Major Saville, to be by you placed in the 
three per cents, in his name, and subsequently 
bequeathed to his daughter." 9 

u Which money I never received," retorted 
Dillon; u this I hare already proved to Sir 
Charles Saville." 

u I know not what your proofs may be," an- 
swered the surgeon, as he took several papers 
from his pocket book, and spread them on 
the table, before the Baronet, u but it is quite 
certain they cannot be so strong as these 



are." 



" Good heavens, they are stamped receipts for 
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two sums of a thousand pounds each, received 
by Dillon from my poor brother," cried the old 
man, who had eagerly perused them. 

"They are forgeries! glaring forgeries/' 
retorted the lawyer saucily. 

a I have a living witness, who can swear to 
having seen you write thein," was the surgeon's 
quiet answer. 

44 Produce him ! " cried Dillon. 
44 1 will do so when I judge it necessary," said 
Vaughan. 

A sudden change came over the lawyer's 
countenance, and he arose from his seat. 

44 Pray sit down again, sir, I shall not detain 
you long," resumed the surgeon, 44 but our busi- 
ness must be concluded at once. There are 
other charges to be brought forward before you 
can be permitted to leave this room. Sir Charles 
Saville, I accuse this man of being the assassin 
of your son ! " 

The Baronet sprang from his seat, and grasped 
Vaughan's arm, looking wildly in his face ; then 
without uttering a word, he sunk back on his 

2 
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chair, overpowered by his emotions, and only 
made a feeble sign for him to continue. 

" I will no longer remain here, sir, to be made 
the butt of your insolent calumnies ! " exclaimed 
Dillon, his face pale, and his hands trembling 
with passion. 

" You had better hear me quietly to the 
end," returned the surgeon coolly, "for the 
doors are locked, and you would do well to 
confess to Sir Charles Saville at once, that after 
defrauding and calumniating his son, you insulted 
and quarrelled with him, in order to get rid of 
him. That under a false name you followed 
him to Belgium, there met him in a duel with- 
out seconds, and left him for dead." 

4 Most horrible! Ob, black and monstrous 
hypocrite," ^ burst from the lips of poor Sir 
Charles, as he listened to this disclosure, grasp- 
ing the arms of his chair with his thin old hands 
in a state of the wildest excitement. u And I 
have made this wretch the friend of my bosom ! 
I sought his sister in marriage ! oh, madness, 
worse than madness!" 
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" Mere assertions without proof," was all that 
Dillon replied. 

"I have proofs! glaring proofs," said Vaughan, 
sternly, " but Sir Charles, we must have some 
regard to your feelings." 

"Oh, don't talk of my feelings," retorted the 
old man with a fearful laugh. " They are 
deadened; they have long been deadened by 
that serpent's poison. Let no one take heed of 
my feelings ! " 

u But I am anxious to spare you from a sud- 
den shock," said the surgeon. 

"Nothing can shock me now," was Sir Charles's 
sad reply. 

" Yes — but joy — " said Vaughan, " sur- 
prise." 

" Go on, go on sir ! speak out at once. You 
can have nothing now to disclose, which can 
affect me. Call in your witnesses." 

" Sir, I will do so," replied the surgeon, plac- 
ing his fingers on the Baronet's wrist, "but first I 
must communicate to you, news of a much 
happier character, tidings which I hope will bring 
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jnn. grrafc jot. Thongfi Mr. Ditloa left tout 
son fnr 'lad, he did not die; and still «niw 
t» grre evidence of that viHam'? crimes," 

* Mt Frank st3l Bros! n cried the oH ka 
snatching bis arm fr>m Yaughau^ and starting 
up. h# wildly gr a spe d Its shoulders. 

* He tires/* wAtbemrpcGiLr * he has f etar ne d 
t» England — he » here!" aid making a sign to 
Cranboorae. that gentleman hastily disappeared 
hr a fide door. 

There W3i a panse of profound silence. The 
skw ticking of zh~ clock in the hall was the 
only *:und to be heard. Suddenly approaching 
footsteps broke the stillness. The old Baronet's 
heart beat almost to suffocation^ when the door 
from an inner room was opened, and Captain 
Sarille. leading little Harry by the hand, ap- 
peared upon the threshold. A moment he paused. 
The father and son gazed at each other, and then 
with a short err of recognition, they both rushed 
forward and were in another instant locked in 
each other's arms. 

u My son — my long lost son ! forgive me," at 
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length burst from the old man's lips, and when 
he heard the voice of Saville, answering with 
words of tenderness, he laid his head on his 
shoulder and wept like a child. 

Vanity was forgotten and pride was stifled. 
The follies of society had vanished, and nature 
resumed her sway. 

Even Ned Cranbourne, who had followed 
Saville into the room with Mr. Ashley and 
Bobin Charlton, did not behold this scene un- 
moved, but still the little man kept a sharp look 
out on Mr. Dillon. He saw that his eyes glanced 
frequently towards the open cabinet, and aware 
that large sums of money were frequently 
deposited there, he contrived, when his friends 
where all busied in assisting Captain Saville to 
place his father on a seat, to glide behind the 
lawyer and secure the keys. 

Dillon, who saw his own design to get posses* 
sion of the ten thousand pounds, frustrated by 
this manoeuvre, felt that every hope of gaining 
any advantage by remaining there was over. 
His only anxiety was to escape, and whilst 
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Cranbourae had his back towards him, he darted 
through the door by which Saville had entered, 
and hurried from the house. 

Sir Charles Saville observed his departure, 
but in a feeble voice he begged that no one 
might pursue him. 

u Let him go," he said, " his further 
punishment would bring disgrace upon the 
family." 

The Baronet's eyes then fell on little Harry, 
who had regarded the whole scene with silent 
wonder. 

" I have seen that little boy before," he said, 
pointing to the child, " I felt, Frank, that he 
must be your son, even then, though a different 
story was imposed upon me." 

" That was my fault, sir," answered Captain 
Saville. "I had confided him to my cousin 
Emma's care in India, when she was ignorant 
of our near relationship and when she afterwards 
discovered it, I compelled her to keep the secret. 
I wished that you should remain ignorant of 
my child's existence, till I could place him, 
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myself, in your arms. Harry, my boy," he then 
said, leading the little fellow up to Sir Charles, 
u this is my father." 

"Have I now two grandpapas?" asked the 
child. 

"I>s," answered the old man, "and I am 
proud that I have now two heirs. Mr. Ashley, 
I thank you for the protection you have afforded 
my grandson." 

" And to me likewise, " added Captain 
Saville, " for I was the wounded man who found 
shelter at the Vicarage." 

"You astonish me," murmured the Baronet, 

■ 

whose faculties seemed scarcely able to compre- 
hend the circumstances which were thus so 
rapidly disclosed to him. 

" Robin Charlton, my old man-servant, " 
continued his son, u brought me my child to 
Belgium, when, after having saved my life 
and assisted me to escape, he spread a story 
of my death, at my desire ; for I hoped when 
this was believed, more easily to elude the per- 
secution of Dillon. Weary, at length, I returned 

5 
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secretly to England, and I was the person whose 
residence at Nanny's cottage, gave rise to the 
stories about smugglers. I was still an outlaw 
and compelled therefore to remain concealed." 

44 An outlaw !" cried the Baronet, whilst his 
face expressed the strongest anxiety. 

u Ah, I remember now; I remember the 
whole. Be on your guard against Dillon. I 
nave allowed him to escape, and you are still an 
outlaw." 

44 1 defy him now," returned Saville. " This 
very morning by the kind exertions of my friends, 
Mr. Ashley and Mr. Vaughan, this stigma was 
removed from my name, and I am again at 
liberty to tread my native land in safety." 

44 How shall I thank them?" returned Sir 
Charles. 44 Ah, Mr. Vaughan, I did not deserve 
so much kindness,from you. Kow can I make 
amends for past injustice?" 

44 By giving him my cousin Emma," said Sa- 
ville interposing. 44 Is it not so Vaughan? I 
feel certain my father cannot refuse to bestow 
the hand of his niece on a man, who has not 
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only saved his son's life, but has rescued him from 
ruin and disgrace." 

"You are right," answered the Baronet, 
though he little divined the sacrifice which Sa- 
ville made of his own affections, by thus advo- 
cating a union between his rival and the woman 
he most loved upon earth. 

It was the first victory he had gained over 
his passions, and the surgeon, when he pressed 
his hand in gratitude, well understood his feel- 
ings, and rejoiced that he thus gave evidence of 
the great change which adversity and sickness 
had effected in his character. 

Mr. Ashley now remarked that Emma ought 
to be made a partaker of their happiness, and 
Sir Charles immediately gave orders that his car- 
riage should be sent to bring her back to Cleve. 

" I am too feeble to write," he said, " though 
she may perhaps refuse to come till I have asked 
her pardon for my former violence. But you, 
my son, are now master here, you will express 
my desire that all misunderstandings may be 
forgotten." 
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Very gladly did Saville perform this task, and 
when his letter was sent with the carriage to the 
Vicarage, he took little Harry on his knees and 
sat down beside his father. Sir Charles held 
his son's hand in his, and hardly ever turned 
his eyes away from him. 

But there was a vacancy in their expression 
which did not escape Vaughan's observation, 
and he contrived to intimate to bis companions 
that it wonld be well for the present to abstain 
from any further exciting observations concern- 
ing the past. 

Old Robin Charlton, whose presence the 
Baronet appeared not to notice, sat down near a 
distant window, to watch for Emma's arrival, and 
none there exulted more truly than he did, in the 
restoration of his beloved young master to his 
father's favour. 

Ned Cranbourne had an additional cause for 
satisfaction. The Dillons were all circum 
vented, and the doors of Cleve Court for 
ever shut against them, whilst the active part 
he had taken in supporting the interests of the 
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■real heir, secured him an asylum there for 
life. 

After a brief silence the Baronet suddenly 
observed his old companion, Ned Cranbourne. 

" Are you there," he said, " I thought no- 
thing ever escaped you, yet you never discovered 
that my Frank and his boy were in the neigh- 
bourhood. Oh, Ned, I shall lose my confidence 
in your abilities for the future." 

u I hope not, sir," returned the little man, 
f< especially if I give you tidings of your lost dia- 
monds." 

" My diamonds ! oh, oh ; yes I forgot, Lady 
Saville's diamonds — Lady Saville that was to 
be !" cried the Baronet eagerly. " Speak no 
more of them, unless you can bring them back, 
which is impossible." 

" Not quite," returned Cranbourne in a voice 
of exultation. " I have not been such a fool as 
to let them go out of the family, so there they 
are," and with these words, to the astonishment 
and delight of Sir Charles, he laid the open case 
containing the jewels on the table before him. 
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The Baronet gave an exclamation of joy. His 
delight at the restoration of his son, was en- 
hanced by the recovery of these precious family 
relics, and he poured out the most incoherent 
thanks to Cranbourne for the great benefit he 
had conferred on him. But he did not appear 
to understand how he had become possessed of 
them, though Ned explained, that believing the 
precious casket to be in the little bag which he 
carried for Miss Dillon on the preceding night, 
he had contrived to retain them in the hurry of 
her flight. 

The Baronet continued for some time alter- 
nately to gaze at the precious stones and then 
at his son. He occasionally spoke, but his 
words became more and more incoherent, and 
his strength was evidently rapidly failing. 
Long before Emma's arrival, he had become 
totally unconscious of all that was passing 
around him, though he probably still knew 
his son, whose hand he continued to hold in 
his. 

By Mr. Vaughan's direction he was carried to 
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bed, but the surgeon gave Captain Saville little 
hope of his* recovery. 

The violent excitement caused by Miss 
Dillon's flight, and the other agitating events of 
the day, had been too much for his frame to sup* 
port. Paralysis, of which he had that year 
already had a slight attack, was rapidly destroy- 
ing the vital powers, he said. No assistance 
could be rendered, and it was probable that he 
might not live over the night. 

This prognostication proved correct. Before 
midnight the proud Sir Charles Saville was life- 
less clay. Though Mr. Ashley remained with 
him to the last, he was insensible to the conso- 
lations of religion. It is not to a death-bed that 
men should defer their repentance. Happily his 
departure to another world had been preceded 
by forgiveness and reconciliation, and his hand 
held that of his son, and his niece supported his 
pillow as he breathed his last, whilst even the 
narrow-minded, selfish Ned Cranbourne shed 
tears of sincere sorrow over the death -bed of his 
kinsman and patron. Though he had laughed 
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at his pride and his vanity in life, he could not 
then forget that he had long profited by his ge- 
nerosity. 

The funeral of Sir Charles Saville took place 
a week after his death, and was conducted with 
all the solemn state in which he had so much 
delighted. His remains were laid in the vault 
of his ancestors beneath the village church of 
Winside. 

Emma Saville, by the new Baronet's invita- 
tion, remained at Cleve Court till, out of respect 
to her uncle's memory, a proper time of mourn- 
ing had elapsed. Her marriage with Mr. 
Vaughan was then privately performed by the 
worthy Vicar, and she removed to her husband's 
simple dwelling in the village. 

Robin Charlton had already restored to her 
the American Bonds for a thousand pounds, 
which Major Saville had on his death-bed con- 
fided to him to keep till his daughter came of 
age, and Sir Francis Saville not only insisted on 
replacing the money of which Dillon had de- 
frauded her, but on doubling the sum. 
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The first debt which the new Baronet dis- 
charged was that incurred by Mr. Ashley and 
the surgeon on his account, and scarce a day 
passed without his giving them some active 
proof of his gratitude. With the assistance of 
able lawyers, he speedily commenced an investi- 
gation of his father's affairs, which proved to be 
in a most dreadful state of confusion. 

Dillon had disappeared ; it was said he had 
fled to America, but excepting some account 
books which he kept at Cleve Court, every trace 
of his transactions was destroyed. Yet these 
sufficed to prove that he had defrauded Sir 
Charles Saville in many ways ; and when, after 
the lapse of a twelvemonth, some order was at 
length attained, it was clearly manifest that 
under the management of this specious swindler 
the property of the Baronet had been reduced at 
least one third. 

But this gave no grief to its new possessor. 
The fortune was still large, and far surpassed 
what he desired, either for himself or his son. 
He employed it most nobly. Sick of the world, 
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remorse for his early vices lay ever secretly at 
his heart. The amusements found in great 
cities had no longer any charm for him ; he had 
a horror of dissipation, and of all that which 
many men consider pleasure, and resided entirely 
at Cleve Court. 

Mr. Vaughan, Emma, and Mr. Ashley were 
almost the only guests he ever admitted there, 
and even whilst associating with them, the 
gaiety of his early days seemed for ever to have 
left him. 

But little Harry was his constant companion, 
and a source of tranquil happiness. Feeling 
the deficiencies of his own superficial education, 
he studied with Mr. Ashley that he might he 
enabled to train his son aright; and well aware 
of the errors which had been committed in 
the direction of his own youth, he devoted 
all the powers of his intellect and all the 
energy of his character, not only to give know- 
ledge, but to cultivate the feelings, and form 
aright the temper and moral qualities of his 
only son. 
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In this task he was aided both by Mr. 
Vaughan and Emma, to whom the boy ever 
remained tenderly attached; knowing that nor- 
thing evil, nothing but the brightest examples of 
goodness and activity could be seen in their 
house, the Baronet permitted Harry frequently 
to visit them. The home of Emma was indee4 
a pattern of all domestic virtues. She and her 
husband seemed after marriage daily to discover 
new virtues in each other, and as children grew 
up around them to increase the happiness of 
their village life, their beneficial influence over 
their neighbours continually progressed. Active 
in charity, the spectacle of their industry, their 
frugality, their generosity, simplicity and love 
was of more advantage to the inhabitants of 
Winside than the largest donations could have 
been. Loved and respected by all in humble 
and in higher life, many tried to imitate their 
virtues upon whose ears words of instruction 
would have fallen in vain. 

Much did they contribute to the happiness of 
their venerable friend, Mr. Ashley, during his 
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declining years, and to both Emma and her hus- 
band the good man felt as a father, assisting 
them in all their plans of benevolence, and 
truly sympathizing in their joys and passing 
sorrows. 

Ned Cranbourne was often their unbidden 
guest, for though he resided at Cleve Court, he 
confessed he found, it somewhat dull, and he 
gladly sought amusement in the village. 

Robin Charlton has always regarded Emma 
almost as his own child, and though Saville 
offered him a home at Cleve Court, he preferred 
accepting a small pension and a cottage in the 
village. He had been too long accustomed to 
liberty, he said, to submit again to service, so he 
spent his days in going a fishing with little 
Harry, in finding him bird's nests, and in nurs- 
ing Emma's children in her garden, when the 
summer days were bright and warm, as he had 
formerly nursed herself, when in the Major's 
regiment. 

Every one at Cleve Court at the time of Sir 
Charles Saville's death, was anxious to know 
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what became of Lorry Dillon. Yet it was long 
till any certain intelligence of her was re- 
ceived. 

It was at last known that Lieutenant Blake 
had married her, but she was soon so weary of 
his drunkenness and stupidity, and so dissatisfied 
with her altered position, that she made his life 
miserable by her violent temper and capricious 
hirst for excitement. He learnt to his cost, 
that though fast girls may be very amusing to 
single men, they are the last women in the world 
to marry. 

Violent scenes ensued betweeen them, and 
before three months had elapsed, Lorry left him 
and went off with a rich Indian to the continent. 
At Paris she appeared in great splendour, but it 
did not last long. She sought pleasure but she 
found despair, and at the end of two years, 
being in great poverty, she wrote to Ned Cran- 
bourne to remit to her the thousand pounds 
which Saville had engaged to pay her. 

This was sent — and nothing certain was ever 
more heard of her; though there is reason to be- 
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Here that the body of a beautiful woman, recently 
found drowned upon the shore at a fashionable 
watering place, was that of the once brilliant 
but vain, frivolous and unprincipled Lorry 
Dillon. 



THE END. 
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